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IIEATH  preys  on  Life, 

And  Life  on  Death  doth  live. 
For  without  death 
No  creature  that  draws  breath 
Could  live. 

Strange  paradox,  and  thought  provocative, 
That  Life  must  live  by  death — 
That  without  death 
Life  cannot  live- 
That  Christ  himself, 
The  Lord  of  Life, 
His  life  did  give 
Thar  we  might  live. 

By    JOHN    OXEN  HAM 
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For  a  long,  terrible  moment  Don 
looked   at   him — as  at  a  stranger 


THE  newspaper,  neatly  folded,  had  been 
on  Miss  Price's  desk  all  morning,  and 
from  time  to  time  she'd  glanced  at  it  and 
smiled.  Danny  Franklin  wondered  what 
was  in  it.  Probably  some  of  the  other 
second-graders  did  too.  It  was  not  like 
Miss  Price  to  let  her  attention  be  diverted 
from  her  classroom  duties  by  a  newspaper. 

Now,  five  minutes  before  noon  recess, 
Miss  Price  picked  the  paper  up  and  said, 
"Children,"  and  waited  for  their  attention. 
Then,  proudly,  she  continued,  "There's 
something  in  this  morning's  paper  that  I 
want  to  read  to  you — about  a  young  man 
who,  not  so  very  long  ago,  sat  in  this  same 
room  and  was  one  of  my  best  pupils."  She 
paused  to  adjust  her  glasses,  and  began 
reading : 

"Ehndah  will  welcome  home  this  week 
one  of  its  most  valiant  heroes,  Lieut.  Don- 
ald H.  Franklin,  of  31  Lake  Street,  zvfoo 
has  been  overseas  for  seventeen  months.  In 
Germany  he  zvas  azvarded  the  Bronze  Star 
Medal  for  heroism  in  leading  his  platoon 
in  the  capture  of  an  important  bridge. 
Singlehandcd,  Lieut.  Franklin  brought  in 
seven  prisoners." 


Miss  Price  lowered  the  paper.  "I  think 
we  can  all  be  very  proud  of  Lieut.  Frank- 
lin. And  I'm  sure  that  one  of  us  must  be 
especially  so."  Then,  of  course,  she  looked 
at  Danny. 

Gosh,  Danny  thought  dazedly.  Don  never 
wrote  about  any  seven  German  prisoners ! 

"And  now  in  the  few  moments  remaining 
to  us  before  the  bell  rings,  I  think  we 
should  all  sing  'My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee.' ,! 

Danny  sang  with  the  others,  but  his  mind 
was  not  on  it.  Don's  coming  home,  he  kept 
thinking,  Don's  coming  home !  It  was  like 
a  chant  in  his  brain,  crowding  out  all  else — 
even  the  fear  that  usually  seized  him  during 
those  terrible  few  minutes  before  the  bell 
rang.  But  when  the  bell  did  ring,  the  fear 
returned.  His  feet  wanted  to  fly  home  with 
him,  but  the  fear  kept  him  anchored  to  his 
seat.  I'll  wait  and  be  the  last  one  out,  he 
thought  desperately.  Then  the  other  kids 
won't  be  around  to  make  fun  of  me. 

i  HE  other  kids — some  of  them,  anyway 
— made  fun  of  Danny  because  his  mother 
stopped  by  for  him  every  day  and  walked 
home  with  him.  They  didn't  know  she  did 
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it  as  a  matter  of  course;  that  she  had  to 
pass  the  school  on  her  way  home  from  the 
Red  Cross  Center  where  she  was  in  charge, 
mornings,  and  really  knew  nothing  of  Pudge 
Nichols  and  his  threats.  They  thought, 
quite  naturally,  that  Mrs.  Franklin  walked 
home  with  Danny  to  protect  him.  Because 
Pudge,  big  and  strong  and  mean,  had  sworn 
to  give  Danny  a  licking. 

Every  day  for  weeks  Pudge  had  told 
Danny  the  same  thing:  "Some  day  I'll 
catch  you  when  your  mother  ain't  with 
you.  You  just  wait!" 

The  bell,  Danny  realized,  had  stopped 
ringing.  The  room  was  almost  empty.  Miss 
Price,  threading  her  way  down  the  aisle, 
placed  a  hand  on  his  shoulder :  "Danny,  I 
want  you  to  tell  your  brother  how  proud 
we  all  are  of  him.  You  will,  won't  you?" 

"Yes'm,"  Danny  said. 

"And  by  the  way,  your  mother  phoned 
to  say  that  she  wouldn't  be  able  to  stop  for 
you  this  morning.  -She  wants  you  to  go 
straight  home." 

The  color  fled  from  Danny's  face.  He 
stared  at  Miss  Price  as  though  she  had 
told  him  the  world  was  crumbling.  He 
wanted  suddenly  to  cling  to  her.  But  it  was 
too  late ;  she'd  gone  back  to  her  desk. 

WORSE  still,  some  of  the  kids  had  heard 
what  she'd  said.  Petey  Bateson,  Pudge 
Nichols'  most  loyal  friend,  was  already 
running  from  the  room  to  find  Pudge  and 
tell  him. 

Danny  couldn't  sit  there  forever,  even 
with  the  terror  holding  him  down.  When 
all  the  others  had  gone,  he  had  to  go  too. 
In  the  cloakroom  he  tried  to  put  on  his 
coat  and  cap  and  rubbers  as  slowly  as  pos- 
sible; but  even  that  came  to  an  end,  and 
he  had  to  walk  down  the  corridor  to  the 
front  door.  There  he  stopped,  his  small  body 
feeling  as  cold  and  brittle  as  a  lump  of  ice. 

Pudge  is  going  to  kill  me,  he  thought. 
I'll  never  get  home !  All  too  vividly  he  re- 


membered the  day  he'd  first  learned  to  be 
afraid — the  day  he'd  found  the  piece  of 
paper  on  the  floor  and  handed  it  to  Miss 
Price.  He  hadn't  known  what  the  paper 
was — hadn't  meant  to  get  Pudge  into  trou- 
ble. But  from  that  day  on,  the  terror  had 
been  waiting  for  him  at  every  corner,  be- 
hind every  house  and  wall  and  bush,  threat- 
ening to  engulf  and  destroy  him.  Today  he 
had  to  face  it. 

r  ROM  the  doorway  he  looked  out  at  the 
great  wide  schoolyard  and  the  street  that 
stretched  endlessly  beyond  it,  past  other 
yards  and  streets  to  home  and  safety.  It 
was  so  far !  Desperately  he  wanted  to  beg 
the  children  in  the  yard  to  help  him;  but 
they  were  playing  in  noisy,  busy  little 
groups,  not  at  all  interested  in  Danny 
Franklin.  Even  the  three  girls  sitting  on  the 
steps,  almost  at  his  feet,  were  unaware  of 
him. 

Danny's  feet  would  not  take  him  down 
those  steps.  The  fear  was  too  enormous. 
He  stood  trembling  in  the  doorway.  Then, 
at  last,  he  heard  what  the  girls  were  saying: 
"But,  gosh,  Miss  Price  said  so!  Seven 
prisoners!  She  read  it  right  out  of  the 
paper!" 

"Aw,  who'd  believe  a  story  like  that? 
Don  Franklin  never  did  any  such  thing." 

"But  he  was  decorated!" 

"Then  somebody  made  a  mistake.  Gosh, 
Myrtle,  you  have  to  be  brave  to  catch 
Germans  and  win  medals.  How  could  any 
brother  of  Danny  Franklin  be  brave? 
Why,  Danny's  afraid  of  his  own  shadow ! 
His  mother  even  walks  home  from  school 
with  him!" 

Danny  had  to  listen ;  he  had  to  hear  what 
they  were  saying.  And  they  went  on  and 
on,  saying  the  same  awful  things.  They 
didn't  believe  Don  was  a  hero.  Don  couldn't 
be  a  hero  because  he,  Danny,  was  afraid 
even  to  walk  home  from  school  alone.  He 
heard  every  word,  and  knew  they  were  not 
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saying  these  things  to  be  mean  to  him. 
They  didn't  even  know  he  was  behind  them, 
listening". 

Color  came  back  into  Danny's  face 
then.  He  rubbed  the  back  of  his  hand 
against  his  eyes  and  bit  his  lip  to  make  it 
stop  quivering.  His  chin  jutted.  ''Look  out," 
he  said  faintly,  and  started  down  the  steps. 
The  girls  had  to  get  out  of  the  way  for 
him. 

Straight  down  the  steps  he  went,  across 
the  schoolyard,  and  along  Cedar  Street, 
where,  out  of  sight  of  the  school,  he  knew 
Pudge  Nichols  would  be  waiting.  They 
don't  believe  Don  was  a  hero,  he  kept 
thinking.  They  don't  believe  it  because  of 
me. 

JTlE  was  late  getting  home.  His  cap  and 
one  rubber  were  missing,  his  coat  was  torn, 
he  was  mud  from  head  to  foot,  and  there 
was  blood  mixed  with  the  grime  on  his 
face.  But  he  was  not  crying.  He  stood  in 
the  kitchen  doorway  and  called,  "Mama. 
I'm  home,"  and  waited  there  for  his  mother 


to  come  and  scold  him.  But  it  was  not  his 
mother  who  came  striding  into  the  kitchen  ; 
it  was  a  tall  edition  of  Danny  himself, 
wearing  a  uniform.  There  were  bright, 
gleaming  ribbons  on  the  uniform,  too.  He 
came  with  his  arms  outstretched  and  a  grin 
on  his  face,  stopped  short  and  said  with  a 
gasp  .  .  . 

"Well,  for  Pete's  sake !  Baby,  what  on 
earth  have  you  been  into?" 

Danny  bit  his  lip.  "A — a  fight." 

"I'll  say!  Did  you  win  it?" 

"No.  But  I  didn't  lose  it,  either."  Danny 
took  a  step  forward.  "Gee,  Don,  you're 
home !"  he  whispered.  "You're  home ! 
Aren't  you  glad  to  see  me?"  And  he  waited, 
with  tears  welling  behind  his  e}res,  for  his 
brother's  arms  to  reach  out  again. 

But  the  arms  didn't  reach  out.  For  a  long, 
terrible  moment  Don  looked  at  him — just 
looked,  as  if  they  were  strangers.  Then, 
smiling,  the  soldier  hunkered  down  on  his 
heels  and  thrust  out  one  hand. 

"Hiya,  fella,"  Don  said.  "Shake." 

(Reprinted  by  permission  from  This  Week) 


/HE  moat  beautiful  thing  in  all  the  world  is  love.  Love  lives  not  for  itself,  but 
always  for  others.  It  must  find  its  deepest  expression  in  sacrificial  living.  For  "love 
that  is  hoarded,  moulds  at  last."  It  must  be  kept  pure  and  strong  and  active  to  make 
human  life  worth  while. 

The  sacredness  of  love  must  never  be  forgotten.  Life  without  love  becomes  lonely 
and  aimless.  But  life  with  love  becomes  a  -bit  of  heaven  on  earth.  And  only  as  we  have 
a  true  understanding  of  God's  love  for  man  will  we  be  able  to  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  love  in  the  home.  The  foundation  of  the  home  is  based  on  religion  and  love. 
It  becomes  a  religious  obligation  that  we  shall  keep  the  altar  fires  of  love  and  reli- 
gious devotion  burning  brightly.  When  we  are  tempted  to  let  the  fire  die,  let  us  remem- 
ber these  words:  "Being  true  means  doing  nothing  that  would  bring  grief  and  heartaches 
to  the  other  party.  It  means  being  faithful  to  the  other  person's  wishes  and  expectancy. 
It  means  being  loyal  to  your  highest  ideals  of  what  a  home  should  be  and  can  be  when 
you  are  united." 

Love  makes  faithfulness  a  pleasure.  "I  would  be  true,  for  there  are  those  who  trust 
me." — Submitted  by  Chaplain  John  E.  Hadley 


OES  ITPAYTO 
pO  BACK  10  J 

XWELL     DROKE 


YOU  have  heard  of  the  $64  question. 
Well,  now,  I  want  to  talk  with  you  for 
a  little  while  about  a  $100,000  question. 

Yes,  sir,  just  one,  simple  question.  And 
the  way  you  answer  it  may  mean  $100,000 
in — or,  out— of  your  pocket  in  the  years  to 
come. 

So  you  can  see  that  in  a  material  sense 
this  is  just  about  the  most  important  ques- 
tion you  are  likely  to  have  put  up  to  you 
in  the  course  of  your  lifetime.  The  decision 
you  make  now — today — is  certain  to  have 
a  pronounced  effect  on  your  financial  and 
social  standing,  your  general  welfare  and 
the  welfare  of  your  family  for  a  generation 
to  come. 

It  is  just  that  important. 

The  question  is  whether  you  should  go 
back  to  school— or  step  out  and  grab  one 
of  those  good  jobs  that  you  can  probably 
have  for  the  asking. 

It  isn't  an  easy  decision  to  make. 

Right  now,  the  ready  job  seems  to  have 


all  the  best  of  it.  A  good  job  means  quick 
independence — and  that's  something  you've 
been  fairly  itching  for  through  these  long 
regimented  months.  Money  of  your  own, 
coming  in  regularly  every  pay  day.  Money 
that  you  can  spend  in  any  way  that  happens 
to  suit  your  fancy.  If  you  are  married  now 
— or  hoping  to  take  that  step  one  of  these 
days  soon — then  a  job  looms  tremendously 
important  in  all  of  your  plans.  A  job  now, 
without  delay,  will  speed  the  time  when 
you  can  establish  a  household  and  found  a 
family.  Why  waste  months  or  years  in  a 
classroom  when  the  most  precious  things 
in  life  are  yours,  now,  if  only  you  elect  to 
attach  yourself  to  a  payroll  ? 

And  besides,  you  may  reason,  the  time 
for  getting  an  education  has  passed.  Early 
youth  is  the  traditional  classroom  period. 
You  have  invested  these  years  in  the 
service  of  your  country.  It's  too  late  now, 
you  reason,  to  go  back  and  make  up  that 
lost  time.  You  went  into  military  service, 
perhaps,  as  little  more  than  a  boy.  But  this 
experience  has  matured  you  even  beyond 
your  calendar  years.  You  are  now  a  man. 
And  you  have  the  feeling  that  it  is  high 
time  for  you  to  step  out  and  start  making 
money.  Already  you  have  seen  enough  of 
contemporary   civilian    life    to    realize   that 
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money  is  pretty  impor- 
tant. All  about  you  are 
people  who  are  making 
money.  Naturally,  you 
want  to  join  the  throng. 

Well,  you  are  perfectly  right  in  placing 
money  in  the  "important"  column.  No  in- 
telligent young  man  in  your  present  eco- 
nomic set-up  can  afford  to  disregard  the 
financial  angle.  To  be  sure,  you  aren't 
going  to  make  money  your  all-in-all. 
Nothing  of  the  sort.  But  if  you  are  going 
to  get  married,  rear  a  family,  take  your 
rightful  place  in  the  community,  give  your 
children  the  advantages  they  deserve,  you 
are  going  to  need  money.  And  no  reason- 
ably accurate  facsimile  will  be  acceptable 
with  the  butcher,  the  baker  and  the  elec- 
tric-light maker. 

Yes,  money  is  important.  And  here's 
something  to  ponder  over.  It's  really  the 
nut  of  the  whole  thing :  While  you  cer- 
tainly could  use  a  little  ready  money  now, 
you  are  going  to  need  money  a  lot  worse — 
and  need  a  great  deal  more  of  it — 'five 
years  or  ten  years  hence,  when  you  are  at 
an  age  where  you  will  be  expected  to  as- 
sume the  normal  obligations  of  a  success- 
ful family  man.  Oh,  yes,  in  all  probability 
your  expenses  will  be  two  or  three  times 
as  great  as  they  are  now.  How  about  that 
job  at  the  filling  station — or  the  one  you 
were  offered  down  the  street  at  the  planing 
mill?  Will  the  boss  pay  you  twice  or  three 
times  as  much  money  in  1956,  simply  be- 
cause you  need  it  badly?  Why  should  you 
expect  him  to?  Other  men — younger  and 
faster-moving  men — will  be  coming  along 
to  take  your  place,  ready  and  willing  to 
accept  a  beginner's  wage. 

No,  when  you  come  down  to  it,  the  im- 
portant thing  is  not  so  much  the  money 
you  can  make  today — it  is  where  you  are 
going  to  be  in  the  Progress  Parade  five 
years  or  ten  years  from  now.  And  the 
strong    probabilities    are    that    you    aren't 
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going  to  be  too  far  along 
unless  you  are  journey- 
ing on  the  firm  founda- 
tion of  a  good  educa- 
tion acquired  now. 
Now,  of  course,  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
education  alone  doesn't  absolutely  guarantee 
material  success.  You've  got  to  have  char- 
acter, stamina  and  ambition  to  advance, 
with  or  without  an  education.  But  granted 
you  have  "the  stuff"  in  you,  it  is  assuredly 
true  that  you  can  travel  a  lot  farther,  and 
a  lot  faster,  if  you're  backed  by  "book 
learning." 

To  be  sure,  there  is  the  comforting 
"rags  to  riches"  philosophy — the  old  Ho- 
ratio Alger  tenet  that  any  eager  beaver 
can  garner  plenty  of  bullion  with  pluck 
and  luck  (and  Alger  heroes  certainly  were 
long  on  luck!).  In  your  father's  era  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  unschooled  men  did  con- 
trive, by  heroic  measures,  to  rise  to  posi- 
tions of  power  and  influence  to  perpetuate 
the  mischievous  myth.  We  pointed  to  these 
rare  exceptions  with  pride — and  conven- 
iently forgot  the  vast  majority  who  lacked 
the  physical  strength  and  mental  fortitude 
to  pull  themselves  up  by  their  boot-straps. 

Yes,  this  minor  miracle  zvas  possible  a 
generation  ago.  It  is  much  more  difficult 
now.  A  decade  hence  it  may  be  all  but  im- 
possible. Why?  Because  we  are  entering  a 
scientific  age,  an  era  that  demands  more 
and  more  specialized  education.  Look  about 
you  with  an  honest  and  appraising  eye. 
You  will  find  door  after  door  tightly  closed 
or  relentlessly  closing  to  the  uneducated 
man.  "We  want  only  college  men" — they 
are  saying  it  now  in  the  field  of  selling, 
in  distribution,  in  processing.  Wherever 
you  turn,  there's  the  demand  for  trained 
minds  to  cope  with  increasingly  complex 
situations. 

We  have  said  it  before.  We  say  it  again : 
A  higher  education  isn't  going  to  guarantee 
your   success.   You'll  have   to   have   some- 
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thing  more  than  a  diploma  to  get  to  the  up.    And    it    is    a    herculean    effort    for    a 

top   and   stay  there.    But  the  lack   of  that  settled  family  man  to  educate  himself  and 

education  is  going  to  handicap  men  more  earn  a  living  simultaneously.  If  you  don't 

and  more  as  the  years  roll  by.  You  can  see  believe  it,  ask  someone  who  has  tried  the 

it   coming.    And   to   a   considerable   degree  experiment.  That's  certainly  getting  ahead 

it  is  here  right  now:   The  good  jobs — the  the  hard  way! 

jobs  that  carry  substantial  salaries  and  You  may  think  you  are  just  as  smart, 
comparable  security — are  being  monopolized  just  as  able  and  as  resourceful,  as  the  man 
by  men  who  have  the  education  and  cul-  who  is  backed  by  a  college  education.  You 
tural  background  such  positions  demand.  may  feel  that  you  can  handle  a  certain  job 
The  time  is  coming — it  is  surely  coming  as  creditably  as  he.  And  maybe  you're 
— when  the  man  who  is  limited  by  a  com-  right !  But  how  are  you  going  to  break 
mon-school  education  will  be  limited  to  a  your  way  through  those  doors  that  are 
very  common  job.  He  simply  can't  get  any  closed,  barred  and  bolted  to  you?  New- 
farther  unless  and  until  he  gets  the  educa-  adays  it  isn't  just  the  college  professors, 
tion  that  will  enable  him  to  inch  his  way  the  doctors  and  scientists  who  must  have 


Sc£ffe4tuut4  ft*  S'TH^^d  ytteetteup 

First  Sunday  of  the  Month 

Theme  :  Your  Future  Job 

Call  to  Worship:  "O  come  let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord.  Let  us  make  a  joyful 
noise  unto  the  Rock  of  our  salvation." 

Hymn:  "Come  Thou,  Almighty  King"  (Hymnal,  Army  and  Navy,  No.  189) 

Prayer:  (Led  by  Chaplain  or  service  man) 

Hymn  :  "In  the  Garden"  (Hymnal,  No.  329) 

Scripture  Reading  :  Deuteronomy  30 :9-20 

Offering  and  Announcements 

Hymn  :  "God  Send  Us  Men"  (Hymnal,  No.  460) 

Talk  based  on  "DOES  IT  PAY  TO  GO  BACK  TO  SCHOOL?" 

Questions  for  Discussion  : 

1.  Discuss  the  conclusion  given  in  the  article  that  it  does  pay   to  go 
back  to  school.  Do  you  believe  it? 

2.  What  factors  should  be  considered  when  you  make  your  decision  to1 
return  to  school t  to  get  a  job  at  once? 

3.  How  does  your  philosophy  of  life  help  you  determine  what  you  should 
do  when  you  leave  the  armed  forces? 

Hymn  :  "Go,  Labor  On"  (Hymnal,  No.  412) 

Benediction  :  "The  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you,  the  Lord  make  His  face  to 
shine  upon  you  and  be  gracious  unto  you;  the  Lord  lift  up  the  light  of  His 
countenance  upon  you  and  give  you  peace.  Amen." 
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assorted  letters  of  the  alphabet  after  their 
names  in  order  to  gain  recognition.  Why, 
do  you  know  that  in  certain  states  today 
you  can't  practice  embalming,  for  example, 
unless  you  have  a  college  degree? 

You  say  that  this  is  unfair,  that  the 
world  is  unfairly  discriminating  against 
the  uneducated  man.  And  again  you  may 
be  right.  But  in  a  modern  complex  world, 
education  is  becoming  more  and  more  of  a 
necessity.  My  great-grandfather  was  a  pio- 
neer physician.  I  rather  doubt  that  he  ever 
had  a  license  to  practice  medicine.  And 
certainly  he  never  saw  inside  a  school  of 
medicine.  He  had  a  natural  knack  of  heal- 
ing, and  he  got  along  with  the  limited 
medicaments  of  his  day.  But  he  would 
hardly  know  his  way  around  in  a  modern 
prescription  pharmacy,  and  one  of  our 
present-day  clinics  would  have  bewildered 
him  completely. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  phase  of  this 
matter — tremendously  important  in  its  po- 
tentials—which I  shall  not  undertake  to 
develop  in  detail.  And  that  is  the  cultural 
satisfaction  that  acquired  knowledge  gives. 
Throughout  your  entire  life,  a  college  edu- 
cation or  its  equivalent  pays  dividends  of  a 
type  that  cannot  be  banked.  Yet  these  re- 
wards are  quite  as  real  as  any  material 
gains.  As  you  mingle  with  other  cultured 
persons,  of  comparable  attainments,  you 
may  not  be,  and  should  not  be,  continually 
conscious  of  your  education.  But  a  lack  of 
that  education  soon  becomes  painfully  evi- 
dent, not  only  to  yourself  but  to  those  about 


you.  To  lack  education  is  to  shut  yourself 
off  from  some  of  the  richest  pleasures  of 
life.  And  this  deprivation  will  become  in- 
creasingly evident  in  after  years,  when  it 
is  too  late  to  remedy  the  condition. 

But  let  us  confine  ourselves  now  to  a 
consideration  of  dollars  and  cents.  Would 
you  be  interested  in  going  on  to  college  if- 
someone  should  agree  to  pay  you  $125  for 
every  day  you  spent  at  an  institution  of 
higher  learning  ?  Pretty  good  wages,  eh  ? 

And  who  would  pay  you  that  kind  of 
money — just  for  going  to  school? 

Well,  sir,  you  can  believe  it  or  not,  but 
you  can  pay  yourself  that  sum,  or  its 
equivalent,  if  you  choose  to  continue  with 
your  education.  You  see,  it's  like  this : 

Statisticians  have  demonstrated  that  the 
high-school  graduate  earns,  on  an  average, 
$1,500  a  year  for  forty  years — a  total  of 
$60,000  in  his  productive  lifetime.  But  the 
college  man — again  taking  accepted  aver- 
ages— earns  $4,000  a  year  for  forty  years, 
or  a  total  of  $160,000. 

Now,  you  see  what  I  had  in  mind  when 
I  said  at  the  outset  that  we  would  discuss 
a  $100,000  question.  By  conclusive  statis- 
tics, the  college  man  earns,  in  his  productive 
period,  a  clear  $100,000  more  than  the  chap 
who  leaves  school  at  high  school  level.  It 
is  up  to  you  to  decide  whether  you  can  use 
that  extra  $100,000— to  say  nothing  of  the 
prestige,  power,  social  position  and  other 
gains  that  go  along  with  the  extra  money. 

How  about  it?  Does  it  pay  to  go  back  to 
school? 


^^HEN  Litvinoff,  one-time  Russian  ambassador  to  the  United  States,  was  visiting  the 
White  House,  he  was  served  some  delicious  "Washington  Cake."  It  was  a  white  cake 
with  white  icing.  Remembering  how  much  he  had  enjoyed  it,  he  again  ordered  it  on  a 
train.  This  time  the  Negro  dining  car  waiter  brought  him  a  chocolate  cake  with 
chocolate  icing. 

"This  is  a  funny  country,"  Litvinoff  said  to  the  waiter.  "The  last  time  I  had  Wash- 
ington Cake  it  wasi  all  white.  And  now  you  bring  me  Washington  Cake  and  it's  all 
black." 

"Well,"  replied  the  waiter,  "in  this  country  we  had  two  Washingtons — George  and 
Booker  T." 


DID  NOT  BETRAY  ME 


Strangely  enough,  this  Oberammergau 
character  in  the  Passion  Play  is  one  of 
the   few   untainted   by    Nazi   ideology! 

By    CHAPLAIN    CECIL    R.    HICKMAN 


A  VISIT  to  Oberammergau,  the  home  of 
the  world-famous  Passion  Play,  is  a 
treat  for  anyone.  For  about  two  months 
following  the  surrender  of  Germany,  my 
outfit  was  stationed  at  Siegsdorf,  Germany, 
in  upper  Bavaria,  about  twenty  miles  west 
of  Salzburg,  Austria.  While  there  I  visited 
Oberammergau  a  number  of  times.  Once 
I  went  with  a  small  convoy  of  men,  and 
several  other  times  I  took  my  jeep  loaded 
with  GIs.  (I  say  "loaded,"  but  to  the  MPs 
it  was  apparently  "over-loaded,"  for  they 
gave  me  a  ticket  once  for  having  too  many 
in  the  jeep !) 

Oberammergau  lies  snuggled  in  a  little 
valley  in  the  Bavarian  Alps  in  southern 
Germany  about  seventy  miles  south  of 
Munich,  just  off  the  highway  which  leads 
to  Innsbruck.  It  is  situated  on  the  road 
leading  to  Garmisch-Partenkirchen,  where 
the  winter  Olympics  were  held  in  1936.  In 
America  this  might  not  be  looked  upon  as 
a  village,  but  Oberammergau  is  a  village, 
and  you  feel  it  wrhen  you  drive  into  it.  In 
area  it  is  not  large,  but  the  population — 
in  pre-war  days  it  numbered  3,000 — is 
rather  dense  for  a  village  of  its  size. 

The  inhabitants  live  in  the  village  and 
till  the  outlying  land.  Most  of  them  have 
small  garden  plots  in  their  yards,  for  in 
Germany  little  land  is  ever  wasted.  In  the 


fields  and  in  the  gardens  you  will  find  as 
many  women  as  men  at  work.  One  of  the 
striking  paradoxes  we  found  in  Germany 
was  that  one  might  drive  out  of  some  of 
the  world's  most  modern  cities  into  the 
countryside  and,  within  a  distance  of  only 
a  few  miles,  find  himself  transported  back 
to  the  times  of  Ruth  and  Boaz  of  ancient 
Israel,  where  the  women  reaped  the  har- 
vests of  grain  with  a  small  hand  sickle. 

The  wife  of  the  man  who  plays  the  part 
of  Pilate  in  the  Oberammergau  Passion 
Play,  for  instance,  is  an  artist.  She  does 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  paintings  of 
Alpine  flowers  I  have  ever  seen.  But  when 
I  asked  her  to  do  a  painting  for  me  she 
said  it  would  be  about  six  weeks  before 
she  could  pick  up  her  brush  because  she 
must  help  gather  their  crop  of  hay  before 
it  was  ruined  by  inclement  weather. 

The  first  thing  one  is  anxious  to  see  in 
Oberammergau  is  the  theater  where  the 
Passion  Play  is  presented.  But,  in  his 
anxiety,  he  will  probably  take  only  a  hasty 
look  at  it  (he  will  come  back  to  it  later) 
and  rush  away  in  his  desire  to  wander 
about  the  streets  of  the  village,  inquiring 
here  and  there  of  local  inhabitants,  in  his 
effort  to  locate  the  homes  of  the  char- 
acters in  the  play. 

The   home   of   Anton   Lang,    the   former 
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"Christus,"  is  not  difficult  to  find  because 
it  has  his  name  on  it  (many  German  homes 
bear  the  name  of  the  owner)  and  is  con- 
nected with  a  little  photo  shop  which  Mrs. 
Lang"  continues  to  operate.  I  stopped  here 
first  and  had  about  an  hour's  talk  with 
her.  She  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  per- 
sonalities I  have  ever  met. 

All  the  while,  however,  I  felt  myself 
laboring  under  the  compulsion  of  getting 
along  in  the  search  for  the  home  of  him 
whom  I  always  felt  must  be  the  most  in- 
teresting character  of  the  group— 'Judas." 

In  the  street  I  met  a  little  lad  about 
eleven  years  of  age,  and  by  use  of  the  sign 
language  and  the  repetition  of  the  name  of 
"Judas"  I  was  able  to  make  him  under- 
stand my  desire.  The  boy  led  me  to  it 
around  on  the  street  called  "Judasstrasse." 
I  knocked  and  Mrs.  Zwink,  the  wife  of 
"Judas,"  came  to  the  door.  I  was  able  to 
understand  from  her  that  "Judas"  was  out 
for  the  moment  and  would  return  in  a 
short  time,  so  I  waited  until  he  came. 

I  found  him  to  be  a  very  affable  and 
friendly  character,  though  I  thought  I  could 
detect  a  slight  timidity  about  him.  But  we 
must  remember  that  Hans  Zwink  is  the 
"Judas"  of  the  Passion  Play,  and  the  Pas- 
sion Play,  in  a  measure,  explains  and  even 
defines  Hans  Zwink. 

These  characters  spend  years  of  their 
life,  in  many  instances  from  the  early 
years  of  childhood,  in  the  ambition  and  the 
training  to  fill  the  places  of  the  various 
characters  in  this  play.  This  is  the  one 
ambition  of  their  life,  just  as  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  sacred  drama  has  been  the 
basis  for  almost  everything  done  in  this 
community.  The  village  has  existed  to  pro- 
duce the  play;  the  characters  have  existed 
in  perform  in  it.  Consequently,  many  of 
their  habits  and  customs  conform,  even 
today,  to  what  knowledge  they  possess  of 
the  characteristics  of  those  personalities  of 
the  Passion. 


I  do  not  wonder,  then,  at  my  sensing,  or 
possibly  only  supposing  to  sense,  a  bit  of 
unconscious  timidity  in  this  man  who  plays 
the  part  of  "Judas."  Naturally,  I  wondered 
about  his  Nazism.  But  if  he  was  a  Nazi  at 
heart,  he  was  at  least  an  artist  at  decep- 
tion. On  his  mantle  was  a  small,  faded  pic- 
ture of  President  Roosevelt,  which  he  had 
apparently  had  in  his  possession  for  some 
time.  He  showed  some  pride  in  it.  And 
Time  magazine  has  since  reported  that  he 
is  one  of,  if  not  the  most  anti-Nazi  of  the 
group — even  more  so  than  the  "Virgin 
Mary." 

Judas  is  also  an  artist,  a  painter  of  no 
mean  talent.  Consequently,  one  of  my  great 
ambitions  was  to  get  some  sort  of  painting 
from  him  for  a  souvenir.  I  asked  him  about 
it,  and  he  explained,  through  his  daughter 
who  spoke  English  well,  that  he  would  be 
happy  for  me  to  have  one  as  a  personal 
gift-  from  him.  He  told  me,  however,  that 
it  would  be  a  few  days  before  he  could 
have  it  ready  for  me.  I  knew  we  were  to 
be  leaving  Germany  within  a  few  days  and 
wondered  whether  I  should  be  able  to  get 
back  for  it,  or  whether  he  would  have  the 
time  to  finish  it.  In  fact,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  wondered  whether  he  could 
really   have    any   intention   of    finishing   it. 

I  gathered  together  a  second  load  of  GIs 
and  made  another  trip  of  Oberammergau 
the  next  day.  Among  the  group  was  Chap- 
lain Albert  Merz,  a  Methodist.  I  expressed 
my  anxiety  to  him,  and  received  the  reassur- 
ing words,  "Don't  worry,  he  won't  betray 
you." 

And  Judas  did  not  betray  me.  He  said 
he  would  have  the  painting  finished  on  the 
next  day.  So  I  went  back  for  it. 

The  painting  is  a  scene  of  the  vil- 
lage from  the  northeast,  with  old  "Kofel" 
towering  protectively  over  like  a  shepherd 
keeping  watch  over  his  flock  through  the 
night.  It  is  one  of  my  most  highly-prized 
possessions. 


CALATIANS— Law   and  Grace 

THE  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  the  great 
Magna  Charta  of  Christian  liberty.  Here 
Paul  champions  the  cause  of  spiritual  liberty 
for  those  who  were  once  emancipated  by 
the  gospel  he  had  preached,  and  very 
shortly  afterward  brought  again  into  bond- 
age by  certain  Judaizing  teachers  who  were 
more  Jew  than  Christian. 

The  Galatian  letter  is  the  forerunner  and 
the  epitome  of  the  letter  to  the  Romans. 
The  theme  stated  briefly  in  Galatians  and 
expanded  in  Romans  is  justification  by 
faith  alone,  without  the  works  of  the  law. 

The  keynote  of  the  letter  is  struck  in 
Chapter  2,  verse  16 :  "Knowing  that  a  man 
is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  but 
by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  even  we  have 
believed  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  might  be 
justified  by  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  not  by 
the  works  of  the  law:  for  by  the  works  of 
the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified." 

Paul  marvels  at  the  fickleness  of  the 
Galatians  for  having  been  swept  away  from 
the  true  gospel  he  had  preached,  to  another 
gospel  which  was  really  not  a  gospel,  and 
he  cried,  "O  foolish  Galatians,  who  hath 
bewitched  you?" 

The  false  teachers  who  had  undone  so 


much  of  Paul's  work  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  defend  his  apostleship  by  showing 
that  it  had  been  received  directly  from 
Christ  and  had  been  recognized  by  the  other 
apostles  as  on  a  par  with  their  own.  Such 
defensive  matters  make  up  the  first  two 
chapters. 

In  chapters  3  and  4,  Paul  assumes  the 
offensive  and  carries  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  territory  by  proclaiming  the  doc- 
trines of  grace  and  liberty  of  the  gospel 
as  contrasted  with  the  restrictions  and 
bondage  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

The  law  was  temporary  and  never  in- 
tended to  be  abiding;  it  was  the  scaffolding, 
not  the  permanent  building.  When  the  child 
reaches  his  majority  the  guardian  loses 
his  position.  So  Paul  reasons  that  "the  law 
was  our  school-master  to  bring  us  unto 
Christ  that  we  might  be  justified  by  faith. 
But  after  that  faith  is  come  we  are  no 
longer  under  a  school-master."  After  the 
concrete  is  "set"  the  forms  which  gave  it 
shape  are  removed. 

The  last  two  chapters  are  an  exhortation 
to  make  practical  use  in  life  of  the  liberty 
proclaimed.  "Stand  fast  therefore  in  the 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free, 
and  be  not  entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of. 
bondage." 

Neither  are  they  to  turn  this  liberty  into 
license,  but  they  are  to  "walk  in  the  Spirit 
and  not  fulfill  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,"  but 
rather,  "crucify  the  flesh  with  the  affections 
and  lusts." 

To  illustrate  how  this  must  be  done  Paul 
shows  them  the  three  crosses  of  the  Chris- 
tian's perpetual  Calvary,  with  the  cross  of 
Christ  central  and  about  it  on  either  side 
a  cross  for  the  world  of  sin  and  one  for 
self:  "God  forbid  that  I  should  glory  save 
in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by 
whom  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and 
I  unto  the  world." 

(Published  with  permission  of  the  author,  Dr. 
Alvin  E.  Bell,  Toledo  6,  Ohio,  and  the  Zondervan 
Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.) 
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Here's  a  field  of  endeavor  that 
is  not  overrun — with  opportunity 
for    a    doubly    compensating    service 


xi.  Cibrary  Work 

SHORTAGE  of  18,000  librarians  in 
this  country  has  been  predicted  by  the 
president  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, and  who  should  know  better  than  he? 
For  that  reason,  he  urges  returning-  service 
men  to  consider  the  rapidly-expanding 
library  field;  expanding  chiefly  through 
efforts  to  bring  public  library  service  to 
35,000,000  Americans  who  now  lack  such 
facilities.  There  will  be  a  special  need  for 
administrators — the  sort  of  jobs  that  usually 
go  to  men — and  for  experts  in  science, 
technology,  the  social  sciences,  and  music. 
Here  will  be  many  attractive  opportunities 
for  college  graduates  with  one  or  more 
years  of  library  training. 

You  may  be  afraid  of  the  notoriously  low 
salaries  in  this  profession — the  range  is 
from  $1,800  to  $10,000  a  year  with  the 
majority  in  the  lower  brackets.  There  is 
promise  of  improvement  in  rates  of  pay, 
however,  in  the  classification  and  pay  plans 
of  the  American  Library  Association  and 
in  the  classification  schemes  which  operate 
in  many  city,  state  and  federal  libraries. 

In  librarianship,  though,  are  many  re- 
wards far  above  money  returns.  This  is 
especially  true  for  those  who  realize  the 
force  of  the  printed  word — a  force  empha- 
sized by  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher  when  she 
spoke  of  libraries  "from  the  humblest  vil- 
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H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

By     M.     R.     LINCENFELTER 


lage  collection  of  books  to  the  grandest 
white  marble  palace"  as  "the  very  strong- 
hold of  freedom."  During  coming  years 
there  will  be  challenging  opportunities  in 
public-school  and  university  libraries  for 
you  to  do  your  part  in  developing  these 
"strongholds"  as  you  aid  readers  in  the  wise 
choice  of  reading  which  will  be  needed  to 
help  our  people  in  their  task  of  world 
leadership. 

At  the  moment  the  field  of  special  library 
work  is  one  of  the  most  promising  phases 
of  librarianship.  Here  is  a  sample  day  in  an 
industrial  library :  The  telephone  is  likely 
to  start  ringing  before  the  door  is  unlocked, 
and  you  may  be  lucky  if  within  the  next 
two  hours  you  have  a  chance  to  draw  a  full 
breath.  Most  of  the  early  calls  are  likely  to 
be  for  book  renewals,  to  ask  that  certain 
magazines  or  reports  be  sent  in  a  great 
rush,  to  request  that  a  book  be  borrowed 
from  a  near-by  library  or  to  order  a  photo- 
stat. In  the  midst  of  this  may  be  one  or 
more  "long-search"  questions  which  ma)' 
occupy  spare  moments  for  weeks  or  may 
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even  call  for  trips  to  several  outside  libra- 
ries, long-distance  calls  to  a  librarian  pal  in 
the  Library  of  Congress,  or  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  in  Washington,  or  to 
helpful  library  sleuths  in  other  large  cities. 
Without  such  friends  in  strategic  locations 
the  special  librarian  is  lost.  The  day  goes 
on  with  such  chores  as  circulating  hundreds 
of  magazines,  helping  visitors  who  come  to 
the  library,  selecting  books  and  other  ma- 
terials, and  preparing  these  for  use.  The 
person  was  right  who  said,  "Almost  any- 
thing can  happen  in  a  special  library."  You 
may  be  called  upon  to  advise  on  such  mat- 
ters as  naming  the  new  baby  or  when  it 
will  be  safe  to  set  out  precious  seedlings 
in  the  spring. 

Today  libraries  in  the  business  and  tech- 
nical field  are  at  an  unusual  peak  and 
may  continue  that  way  for  years  to  come. 
If  you  are  eager  for  excellent  training  and 
experience,  and  are  not  afraid  of  uncer- 
tainty you  should  try  special  librarianship. 

Investigate  Carefully  Before  Leaping 

"Why  uncertainty?"  is  the  question  that 
must  be  faced  because  business  firms  have 
been  known  to  sweep  service  groups  (such 
as  libraries)  out  the  door  when  budgets 
shrink  and  profits  approach  the  vanishing 
point.  For  this  reason  it  will  be  wTise  to 
investigate  rather  carefully  the  business 
with  which  you  plan  to  cast  your  lot.  Find 
out  the  rating  of  the  company.  If  it  has 
several  plants  or  large  offices  scattered 
about  the  country,  chances  may  be  bright 
for  promotions,  and  you  will  have  more 
security  than  with  a  smaller  organization. 

Among  other  prospects  in  the  special 
libraries  field  that  promise  much  for  you 
girls  in  the  service,  are  hospital  libraries 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration. Salaries  may  not  be  high  here,  but 
you  will  have  satisfactions  that  far  out- 
weigh cash  rewards.  Here  will  be  the  task 
of  selecting  the  best  books  for  the  particular 
■type   of    patients    you    serve,    of   preparing 


them  for  use,  and  that  most  important  job 
of  all — getting  them  used.  This  will  involve 
regular  trips  to  all  the  wards,  and  we  hope 
you  will  not  undertake  such  •  work  unless 
your  arches  are  pluperfect  which  is  equal 
in  importance  to  your  having  wisdom 
enough  to  prescribe  books  for  their  actual 
therapeutic  value. 

Requires  Intelligence  and  Judgment 

This  point  of  therapeutic  value  of  a  book 
is  of  utmost  importance  in  a  mental  hospital 
where  you  must  prescribe  books  and  maga- 
zines that  will  divert  disordered  minds  from 
their  delusions  for  brief  intervals.  And,  of 
course,  these  books  should  have  nothing  in 
them  to  cause  a  disturbance.  This  sort  of 
judgment  requires  intelligence  of  a  high 
order.  You  may  have  to  secure  textbooks 
for  disabled  men  who  want  to  prepare  for 
new  lines  of  wrork.  If,  later  on,  you  find 
that  your  books  have  helped  a  neurotic 
patient  make  an  adjustment  to  life  outside 
hospital  walls,  or  learn  that  a  disabled  one 
has  become  a  normal  earning  individual 
through  the  use  of  your  books,  you  will  not 
worry  much  about  the  salary  j^ou  were 
paid  for  such  services. 

Don't  think  for  a  moment  that  industrial 
and  hospital  libraries  are  the  only  promising 
phases  of  the  special  libraries  field.  In  all 
sorts  of  associations  (commercial,  trade, 
professional,  civic,  labor,  and  the  like) 
you  w7ill  find  challenging  opportunities. 
Likewise  there  will  be  interesting  openings 
in  museums,  foundations,  newspapers  and 
publishing  houses ;  with  boards  of  educa- 
tion and  other  municipal  bureaus ;  in  our 
thousands  of  federal  and  state  agencies ; 
with  public  utilities,  advertising  firms,  and 
so  on — and  on.  Librarians  of  special  subject 
departments  in  large  public  and  university 
libraries  are  regarded  as  special  librarians 
as  well.  Actually,  in  many  of  these  fields 
the  surface  has  barely  been  scratched.  Ruth 
Savord,  a  noted  special  librarian  says  this 
in  The  Library  of  Tomorrow: 
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"I  venture  to  say  that  it  will  not  be 
many  years  before  the  practical,  dollar-and- 
cents  value  of  special  library  service  will 
have  been  so  well  demonstrated  that  every 
organization  will  have  its  information  serv- 
ice as  automatically  as  it  now  has  light, 
heat  and  elevator  service;  that  every  big 
office  building  housing  doctors  will  have  its 
medical  library  for  the  use  of  tenants ;  those 
housing  lawyers,  a  legal  library;  those 
housing  engineers,  a  technical  library,  and 
so  on  through  all  the  professions;  that  re- 
search libraries  will  be  supported  co-op- 
eratively by  organizations  with  like  interests 
so  that  each  may  have  access  to  adequate 
facilities  at  minimum  cost." 

Miss  Savord  goes  on  to  present  this  chal- 
lenge as  an  ideal  of  service : 

"of  putting  knowledge  to  work,  of  provid- 
ing facts  where  and  when  they  are  needed, 
of  knowing  sources  of  information,  of  being 
ready  to  meet  the  demand  before  it  is  made, 
of  watching  for  trends  that  forecast  future 
needs  and  interests  of  the  clientele  served, 
by  specialists  who  are  incidentally  librarians 
or  by  librarians  who  are  incidentally  spe- 
cialists. I  think  I  shall  be  unchallenged  in 
saying  that  probably  most  important  of  the 
special  library's  equipment  is  human  brains 
and  human  resourcefulness — now  and  in 
the  future." 

Leadership,  foresight,  and  ability  to  sense 
what  is  coming  are  unquestionably  impor- 
tant qualifications,  but  courtesy  and  effi- 
ciency are  no  less  essential.  Another  noted 
special  librarian  has  defined  the  qualifica- 
tions for  any  librarian  as  "Ninety  per  cent 
common  sense  and  ten  per  cent  genius. 
More  than  ever,  after  the  war,  common 
sense  will  be  needed.  Libraries  can  become 
an  integral  part  of  life  if  librarians  exercise 
this  talent,  not  only  to  meet  but  to  foresee 
the  needs  of  their  clients." 

Nowhere  in  the  wide  field  of  librarianship 
is  this  trait  needed  more  than  in  another 
promising  field  for  the  girls  of  the  service 
— work  with  children.  Publishers  may  issue 
the  finest  children's  books  of  all  time  but 
they  must  have  someone  to  stimulate  the 
use  of  the  books.  And  here  is  an  interesting 
thought  from  The  Library  of  Tomorrozv 
which  applies  to  library  work  with  children : 


Ideas  are  the  things  that  brought  us  out 
of  the  jungle; 

Language  is  the  vehicle  by  which  ideas 
are  conveyed ; 

Print  is  the  invention  by  which  language 
is  preserved ; 

Libraries  are  the  power  plants  where  ideas 
in  printed  language  are  kept  ready  for  your 
use  and  mine. 

Preparing  Children  for  Tomorrow's  World 

What  a  job,  then,  is  ahead  for  children's 
librarians  in  these  "Power  plants"  to  help 
prepare  tomorrow's  children  for  their  heavy 
responsibility  in  giving  us  a  new  world! 
Today  the  children's  room  in  every  public 
library  must  supplement  the  work  of  the 
schools  not  only  in  the  education  of  boys 
and  girls  who  come  to  the  library  but  of 
their  parents  as  well.  Unquestionably  chil- 
dren's librarians  can  influence  the  child  of 
the  future  if  they  will  heed  the  words  of  a 
young  college  student : 

"I  wonder  if  librarians  have  any  idea 
how  much  their  sympathy  with  a  boy's 
interests  means  to  him,  especially  if  he 
meets  with  none  at  home.  I  wish  I  could 
make  them  understand  wThat  it  is  they  are 
doing  for  the  children  who  go  to  the  li- 
brary." 

"Teach  the  teachers  how  to  teach  chil- 
dren to  love  books"  was  a  similar  challenge 
which  Dr.  W.  W.  Charters  issued  to  school 
librarians  of  Ohio ;  a  challenge,  too,  which 
librarians  in  teacher-training  institutions 
should  heed.  Certainly  both  school  libra- 
rians and  librarians  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities that  turn  out  our  teachers  of  tomor- 
row have  the  job  of  helping  those  teachers 
in  this  vital  task  of  developing  in  their 
pupils  a  love  for  books. 

Another  promising  phase  of  librarianship 
is  adult  education — 'the  function  of  the 
library  in  providing  continued  learning  for 
adults  who  come  to  the  library  with  an 
almost  child-like  faith  in  its  ability  to  help 
them.  Qualified  personnel  is  needed  for  the 
job  of  turning  these  people  into  enlightened 
citizenry,  a  job  comparable  in  importance 
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with  that  of  the  physician,  the  public  school 
teacher,  or  with  that  of  county  agent  and 
home  demonstration  expert. 

What  is  the  work  of  an  adult  education 
specialist  in  a  library?  Selection  of  books 
and  pamphlets  especially  suited  to  informal, 
popular  education ;  giving  sound  advice  on 
reading  to  individuals  who  have  a  serious 
educational  purpose.  The  work  demands  a 
close  co-ordination  of  reading  with  the 
programs  of  groups  and  organizations  hav- 
ing some  educational  purposes ;  above  all, 
the  specialist  in  adult  education  must  pro- 
mote interest  in  continued  learning  through 
reading,  for  more  effective  living. 

By  this  time  you  are  likely  to  realize  that 
you  will  need  to  prepare  as  carefully  for 
this  profession  as  for  medicine,  law,  or  the 
ministry.  This  is  especially  true  if  you 
think  you  would  like  to  be  an  adult  educa- 
tion specialist  or  librarian  of  a  college  or 
university.  You  must  have  a  college  degree 
plus  specialized  technical  training  in  an 
accredited  library  school.  In  states  which 
have  certification  laws,  in  city,  state  and 
federal  libraries  which  operate  under  Civil 
Service  plans,  you  must  have  such  training 
or  its  equivalent  in  experience.  The  usual 
plan  is  a  four-year  college  course  followed 
by  a  one-year  library  course.  In  many 
schools  now,  however,  you  may  combine  a 
regular  college  course  with  library  training 
and  finish  in  four  jrears — or  even  less.  It 
will  be  a  grind,  though,  but  an  interesting 
experience  as  you  study  subjects  in  the  arts, 


sciences,  and  languages  which  will  be  most 
useful  in  your  library  work. 

Among  the  library  subjects  you  will 
study  are :  bibliography  and  reference ;  his- 
tory of  books  and  printing ;  book  selection ; 
fundamentals  of  library  science  ;  administra- 
tion of  various  types  of  libraries ;  catalog- 
ing and  classification;  publicity,  principles 
of  library  organization  and  so  on.  It  will 
be  wise,  if  you  can  afford  it,  to  gain  some 
practical  experience  and  then  study  for  a 
Master's  degree.  And  a  Ph.D.  degree  will 
be  desirable  if  you  expect  to  teach  in  a 
library  school  or  to  reach  the  top  in  col- 
leges or  universities  as  you  will  need  to  be 
on  a  par  with  faculty  members  of  equal 
rank. 

Rich  in  Opportunity  and  Ideas 

Concerning  the  librarian  of  tomorrow, 
Charles  E.  Rush  has  this  to  say: 

"The  librarian  of  the  future  will  be  rich 
in  opportunity,  ideas,  and  enthusiasm.  He 
also  will  be  blessed  with  the  human  capacity 
to  dream  dreams  and  the  good  fortune  to 
see  many  of  them  realized.  He  will  be 
measured  by  the  degree  with  which  his 
library  provides  intellectual  understanding 
of  life's  problems  and  joys.  His  most  impor- 
tant duty  will  be  to  live  helpfully.  In  that 
activity  he  will  rejoice  exceedingly  in  his 
calling,  and  retrospectively  understand  the 
confident  hopes  of  his  predecessors." 

For  further  information,  write  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association,  520  North  Michi- 
gan Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  The 
Special  Libraries  Association,  31  East 
Tenth  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
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C/NE  army  base  in  the  Pacific  has  a  Magic  Mirror  which  is  most  popular  with  men  who 
have  lots  of  discharge  points.  An  artistic  CI  has  painted  on  this  mirror  the  shoulders 
and  lapels  of  a  civilian  suit,  complete  with  a  striped  shirt  collar  and  polka  dot  tie.  All 
a  guy  has  to  do  is  adjust  the  reflection  of  his  head  into  the  painting,  and  presto — he 
sees  what  he's  going  to  lock  like  as  a  civilian. 


NECESSARY  ? 


By    JOHN    SUTHERLAND    BONNELL 


IF  a  man  lives  a  good  moral  life,  what 
difference  does  it  make  what  he  be- 
lieves? You  have  all  heard  these  senti- 
ments. Perhaps  you  have  let  it  pass  un- 
challenged. Alexander  Pope  expresses  sim- 
ilar conclusions : 

"For   modes   of   faith   let   graceless    zealots 

fight : 
His  can't  be  wrong  whose   life  is   in  the 
right." 

Here  is  plain  assumption  that  a  man's 
life  can  be  right,  though  his  creed  may  be 
wrong, 

Now  these  sentiments  which  I  have 
quoted  may  sound  very  convincing.  Never- 
theless, they  are  all  based  on  shallow  super- 
ficial thinking  and  the  conclusion  which 
they  set  forth  is  absolutely  false. 

"It  does  not  matter  what  a  man  believes 
so  long  as  he  does  what  is  right?"  That 
statement  is  absurd !  It  embodies  a  contra- 
diction. It  is  like  saying,  "It  does  not  mat- 
ter whether  or  not  a  man  keeps  the  laws 
of  health  so  long  as  he  remains  well."  The 
point  is  that  if  he  continues  to  violate  the 
laws  of  health,  he  will  not  long  be  well ; 
he  will  be  an  invalid.  He  is  well  simply 
because  he  observes  the  laws  of  health. 
Similarly,  whenever  a  man  does  right,  it 
is  proof  positive  that  in  some  particulars  at 
least  his  creed  is  right.  Right  action  in- 
variably is  evidence  of  right  thinking.  It  is 
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nothing  but  arrant  nonsense,  therefore,  to 
say  that  "it  does  not  matter  what  a  man 
believes,  so  long  as  he  does  what  is  right." 

Here  is  a  young  man  starting  out  on  his 
career  with  the  belief  that  honesty  is  not  a 
whit  superior  to  dishonest}",  or  truth  to 
falsehood.  Do  3'ou  mean  to  say  that  his 
career  and  his  conduct  will  remain  un- 
affected by  these  convictions?  I  had  a  con- 
sultation once  with  a  man  who  started  out 
in  life  with  just  those  beliefs.  The  inter- 
view was  held  in  a  penitentiary ! 

Here  is  a  young  couple  just  beginning 
to  establish  a  new  home.  A  firmly  rooted 
conviction  is  lodged  in  the  mind  of  the 
bride  that  her  husband  cannot  be  trusted. 
Do  3rou  mean  to  say  that  that  belief  and 
that  suspicion  will  make  no  difference  in 
the  prospects  for  happiness  in  that  home  ? 

The  truth  is  that  convictions  are  insep- 
arably related  to  conduct ;  that  a  man's  life 
is  shaped  by  his  creed. 

A  belief  in  one's  fellow  men — an  attitude 
of  hopefulness  and  trust  not  only  enables 
him  who  manifests  it  to  live  nobly,  but  it 
reaches  out  and  inspires  other  lives  as  well. 
So  William  Butler  Yeats  sings : 

"I  have  believed  the  best  of  every  man, 
And  find  that  to  believe  it  is  enough 
To  make  a  bad  man  show  him  at  his  best, 
Or   even   a   good  man   swing  his   lantern 
higher." 
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You  have  to  look  a  long-  way  today  to 
find  a  thorough-going  atheist  or  agnostic. 
Indeed,  they  are  few  and  far  between  in 
the  whole  course  of  history.  But  I  can 
name  one  for  3-ou.  His  name  was  Nietzsche. 
The  book,  Mein  Kampf,  reveals  that  he 
profoundly  influenced  Hitler.  Nietzsche  had 
the  sense  to  realize  that  when  you  have 
denied  God,  you  have  not  come  to  an  end, 
you  have  only  made  a  beginning.  At  that 
beginning,  Nietzsche  took  his  "sad  lantern" 
and  wandered  down  every  corridor  in 
human  life,  denying  every  Godlike  and 
worthy  purpose  in  man — truth,  goodness, 
beauty.  He  wrote  this :  "Convictions  are 
prisons.  A  man  wTho  believes  becomes  de- 
pendent and  cannot  be  upright."  So  he  cast 
to  the  winds  belief  in  every  human  virtue 
except  courage.  And  what  did  it  produce 
in  Nietzsche?  Its  fruit  was  moral  chaos 
and  he  completed  the  syllogism  of  his  logic 
by  finally  going  insane. 

It  does  not  make  any  difference  what  a 
man  believes !  Why  the  one  thing  that  does 
make  a  difference  in  life  is  what  a  man 
believes  because  his  life  will  not  only  be 
influenced,  but  will  be  determined  by  his 
beliefs. 

That  is  the  reason  why  skepticism  robs 
life  of  its  zest  and  buoyancy  and  fills  it 
with  what  Professor  Montagu,  of  Colum- 
bia, calls  an  "incurable  sadness  and  loneli- 
ness." 

Listen  to  the  wrords  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  graduates  of  Yale  in  the  last 
century — the  poet,  Edward  Rowland  Hill: 
"People  think  that  a  thinking  man's  spec- 
ulations about  religion  interfere  with  his 
daily  life  very  little,  but  how  certain  con- 
clusions do  take  the  shine  out  of  existence." 

Anatole  France  strikingly  illustrates  this 
for,  despite  his  genius,  his  powerful  friends, 
his  wealth  and  his  pop- 
ularity —  skepticism  be- 
numbed his  heart  and  he 
wrote  this  confession : 
"There  is  not  in  all  the 


universe  a  creature  more  unhappy  than  I. 
People  think  me  happy.  I  have  never  been 
happy  for  one  day— not  for  a  single  hour." 

And  our  own  vocal  agnostic,  Clarence 
Darrow,  when  almost  at  the  end  of  his 
life,  wrote  that  so  far  as  he  could  observe, 
the  most  outstanding  fact  about  human 
life  is  the  utter  futility  of  it  all.  He  added : 
"No  life  is  of  much  value  and  every  death 
is  but  a  little  loss." 

It  does  not  matter  what  a  man  believes? 
God  pity  the  people  who  are  deluded  by 
that  thought ! 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  immense  relief 
when  we  turn  from  the  apostles  of  doubt 
to  the  apostles  of  Christ,  from  the  men  of 
skepticism  to  great  believers. 

We  find  one  of  them  in  a  Roman  prison. 
It  is  at  the  time  of  the  reign  of  Nero.  He 
is  under  sentence  of  death.  While  he  is 
awaiting  the  hour  of  execution,  he  writes 
a  letter— his  final  letter — to  a  young  friend 
in  the  ministry.  And  this  is  what  he  says : 

"I  also  suffer  these  things:  nevertheless 
I  am  not  ashamed:  for  I  know  whom  I 
have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  he  is 
able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed 
unto  him  against  that  day."  When  Paul 
said  that  he  knew  in  whom  he  had  believed, 
he  did  not  mean  any  mere  intellectual  ac- 
ceptance of  certain  truths.  That  is  what 
some  people  mean  by  belief.  But  that  is 
not  the  Christian  meaning  of  the  word. 
Belief,  in  Christian  understanding,  passes 
beyond  intellectual  understanding  and  ac- 
ceptance and  goes  down  into  every  area  of 
life  until  it  is  translated  into  character  and 
conduct.  That  is  Christian  belief.  Here  is 
an  excellent  definition  of  Christian  belief: 
"You  believe  a  thing  when  you  begin  to 
live  as  though  it  were  true." 

Real  belief  involves  a  change  of  char- 
acter. It  means  that  the 
belief  gets  down  into  life 
and  your  creed  is  worked 

ft  V  I  ^B    out    *n    con^uct'    That    is 
the    only    kind    of    belief 
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that  really  counts.  "Nurture  your  mind  in  the    Life    Everlasting.    These    two    beliefs 

great  thoughts,"  says  Disraeli,  "for  to  befc  alone — if    you    let    them    influence    every 

lieve  in  the  heroic  makes  heroes."  area  of  your  life — will  carry  you  through 

And  to  believe  in   God  as   Jesus    Christ  to   its   close   triumphantly  for   every   other 

has  revealed  Him  takes  these  little  lives  of  belief  is  embodied  in  them, 

ours  and  lifts  them  right  out  of  mediocrity  When    we    have    really    committed    our 

and  makes  them  truly  great.  For  then  we  lives  to  God,  as  St.  Paul  says,  we  may  win 

are    equipped — to    face    anything    that    life  the    victory    over    every    temptation.    Too 

has  to  offer,  for  we   shall  be  able  to   say  often  the  tendency — especially  in  wartime — • 

with  him :  "...  I  also  suffer  these  things :  is  to  take  the  line  of  least   resistance ;   to 

nevertheless  I  am  not  ashamed  for  I  know  surrender  to  the  pressure  of  the  crowd;  to 

wrhom  I  have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  lower  one's  standards. 

that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  Not  so  with  the  man  or  the  woman  who 

committed  unto  him  against  that  day."  has  committed  his  or  her  life  to  God.  He 

There    are    two    great    basic    beliefs    set  knows    that    Divine    help    is    at    hand — a 

forth    in    these   words.    The    first    is    this :  strength  infinitely  greater  than  his  own — 

Belief  in  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  and   by   that    power   he   wins    the    victory. 

Jesus     Christ.    And    the    second  :     Belief    111         (Reprinted  by  permission  from  The  Presbyterian) 

Sccyyedtcottt  fox  S7?t(2^  'TtteeUHty — 

Second  Sunday  of  the  Month 

Theme:   What  Do  You  Believe? 

Call  to  Worship:  Hear  the  words  from  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John: 
"God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whoso- 
ever believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 

Hymn:  "Rejoice,  Ye  Pure  in  Heart"   (Hymnal,  Army  and  Navy,  No.  183) 

Scripture  Reading:  II  Timothy  1 :7-12 

Prayer:  By  leader,  or  sentence  prayers  by  the  group:  closing  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer. 

Hymn:  "Almost  Persuaded,  Now  to  Believe"   (Hymnal.  No.  341) 

Offering  and  Announcements 

Talk  based  on  "Are  Creeds  Necessary?" 

Questions  for  Discussion  : 

1.  Can  you  always  tell  zuhat  a  person  believes  by  his  actions? 

2.  In  addition  to  a  belief  in  God  and  in  Jesus  Christ  zvhat  are  the  neces- 
sary beliefs  of  a  Christian? 

3.  How  can  you  help  a  person  zvho  says  he  does  not  believe  and  is  not 
a  Christian? 

Hymn:  "I  Know  Not  Why  God's  Wondrous  Grace"   (Hymnal,  No.  385) 

Benediction  :  "And  now  may  the  Lord  watch  between  me  and  thee  while 
we  are  absent  one  from  the  other.  Amen." 


Aktuod 


VIRGINIA    BENNEWITT 


SINCE  the  early  days  of  trie  town  meet- 
ings, group  discussion  has  been  a  tradi- 
tional favorite  with  Americans.  Democracy 
thrives  on  general  understanding  of  public 
issues,  so  that  such  a  medium  of  expression 
which  gives  everyone  an  opportunity  to  put 
in  his  own  two  cents'  worth  will  always  be 
popular. 

If  the  members  of  your  group  are  keen 
on  learning  to  think  through  divergent 
views  to  find  common  agreement,  why  not 
give  the  "discussion"  a  try ! 

To  the  casual  observer,  a  lively  group 
discussion  may  appear,  like  Topsy,  to  have 
"jest  growed."  The  behind-the-scene  story, 
however,  will  reveal  careful  planning  by 
the  leader. 

The  phrasing  of  the  topic,  generally  is 
the  determining  factor,  when  deciding  upon 
the  method  of  presentation.  If  you  should 
be  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  visitor  who 
is  an  expert  on  atomic  energy,  you  would 
be  smart  to  phrase  the  topic  in  this  way — 
"The  Theory  of  the  Atomic  Bomb."  Then, 
a  lecture  would  be  called  for,  since  the 
purpose  would  be  to  make  expert  informa- 
tion available  to  your  audience.  Any  other 
method  would  be  wasting  invaluable  leader- 
ship. 

If  you  wish  to  sharpen  the  pros  and  cons 
of  an  argument  try — "Resolved :   That  the 


Secret  of  the  Atomic  Bomb  Should  Be 
Given  At  Once  to  All  Nations."  This  will, 
undoubtedly,  stimulate  a  debate. 

For  a  discussion  the  wording  must  be 
such  that  every  member  present  will  con- 
sider it  proper  to  help  formulate  solutions 
to  the  problem.  For  example,  you  might 
present  the  topic  in  this  manner :  "What 
Do  We  Think  Should  Be  Done  with  the 
Secret  of  the  Atomic  Bomb?" 

Frequently,  questions  are  chosen  which 
have  a  one-word  answer.  Begin  by  asking 
"Do  you  believe  in  the  Bible?"  and  you 
will  receive  a  one-word  answer,  followed 
by  a  period  of  stony  silence.  But  if  3^ou  re- 
word the  question  and  ask  "Why  do  }^ou 
believe  in  the  Bible?"  a  discussion  is 
guaranteed  to  result. 

If  your  group  numbers  twenty-five,  an 
informal  discussion  is  out.  A  large  group 
should  employ  the  panel  discussion  utilizing 
a  selected  number  of  people  to  discuss  a 
topic  in  view  of  the  others,  or  a  jorum 
with  its  presentation  of  the  subject  by  one 
or  more  speakers,  followed  by  questions 
from  the  floor.  The  informal  discussion 
should  be  confined  to  a  group  small  enough 
to  allow  for  individual  participation  of  all 
members. 

Planning  for  Informal  Discussion 

After  you  have  decided  that  the  size  of 
your  group  and  the  topic  lend  themselves 
to  an  informal  discussion,  the  leader's  re- 
sponsibility is  to  make  the  discussion  a  sue- 
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cess  in  as  unobtrusive  a  manner  as  possible. 
If  he  is  certain  that  the  participants  are 
keenly  interested  in  the  topic,  he's  off  to  a 
good  start. 

1.  Be  sure  that  your  group  is  comfortable. 
You  GIs  will  laugh  up  your  sleeves  at  the 
suggestion  of  easy  chairs  and  soft  lights. 
But  since  comfort  is  relative,  you  can  see 
to  it  that  the  members  are  not  too  hot,  or 
that  no  icy  draft  breathes  down  their  necks. 
Seat  the  group  in  a  circle  and  cast  the  prob- 
lem into  an  imaginery  cracker-barrel  in 
the  center.  Such  an  informal  arrangement 
will  do  much  to  encourage  the  lines  of 
conversation  to  cross  and  re-cross  without 
interference  from  a  central  person.  (See 
diagrams.)  This  "trade  cruise"  of  conver- 
sation, stopping  at  all  ports  along  the  way, 
is  the  secret  combination  leading  the  way 
toward  a  successful  discussion. 

Preparation  and  Procedure 

Popular  though  the  discussion  meeting  is, 
it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  such  a  meet- 
ing is  much  more  difficult  to  conduct  than 
a  lecture  and  that  preparation  is  necessary. 
The  leader's  job  is  to  keep  the  ball  of  con- 
versation rolling  in  purposeful  directions. 
So  try  these  on  your  banjo  : 

1.  Conduct  your  own  personal  research 
on  the  subject,  using  library  reference  ma- 
terial, if  possible. 

2.  Prepare  several  opening  questions  so 
that  the  group  may  know  just  what  it  is 
discussing. 

3.  List  the  main  points  which  have  a 
bearing  on  the  topic. 

4.  Formulate  leading  questions  on  each 
point  which  will  encourage  individual  ex- 
pression and  bring  relevant  facts  and 
needed  information  into  the  discussion. 

5.  Be  ready  with  questions  which  will 
stimulate  suggestions  as  to  various  solu- 
tions to  the  problem. 

A  discussion  leader  must  be  constantly 
aware  of  the  danger  of  talking  too  much. 
Nevertheless,  he  is  responsible  for  starting 


the  discussion.  A  luck}'  break  may  cause 
a  discussion  to  start  spontaneously,  but 
that  is  the  exception. 

1.  So  it  is  always  wise  to  be  prepared  to 
provide  the  springboard. 

(a)  You  may  wish  to  do  it  by  making 
a  brief  introductory  statement  of  what  the 
problem  is. 

(b)  Or  you  may  prefer  to  present  several 
leading  questions.  Then  leave  it  to  the  group 
to  decide  which  supplies  the  best  tackle  for 
grappling  with  the  problem. 

2.  After  the  discussion  has  started,  con- 
centrate first  on  drawing  out  comments. 
If  you  know  you  have  individuals  who  hesi- 
tate to  offer  their  opinions,  it  is  helpful  to 
oil  the  wheels  ahead  of  time  and  ask  these 
persons  to  be  prepared  to  speak  on  a  par- 
ticular phase  of  the  problem. 

3.  The  long-winded  individual  will  attend 
all  discussion  meetings,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  leader  to  tactfully  keep  him  in  place. 
To  protect  the  group  from  such  an  on- 
slaught, it  is  suggested  that  the  leader  an- 
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Discussion  going  well 


nounce  a  time  limit  before  the  meeting  gets 
started,  for  all  individual  expressions. 

4.  The  cousin  to  "Long-Winded  Harry" 
is  "Off  the  Subject  John."  He's  another 
one  to  look  out  for  by  nipping  in  the  bud, 
the  irrelevant  statements  before  they  have 


a  chance  to  propagate.  Very  often,  this  can 
be  handled  in  a  jocular  fashion  as  an  un- 
personalized  suggestion  that  the  discussion 
get  back  on  the  track. 

5.  If  the  discussion  topic  is  of  universal 
interest,  be  sure  that  your  leading  questions 
are  closely  related  to  personal  experience 
at  first,  and  that  they  gradually  move  on  to 
more  general  application  of  the  principles 
under  discussion. 

6.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  a  lively 
discussion,  when  many  ideas  are  cast  upon 
the  waters,  to  take  time  out  once  in  a  while, 
to  review  the  valuable  points  which  have 
been  made.  This  calls  for  an  alert  leader 
and  clear-cut  brief  statements  at  various 
intervals. 

7.  A  summary  at  the  end  is  desirable  for 
assessing  progress.  The  leader  may  choose 
to  turn  this  final  summary  over  to  one  of 
the  more  reticent  members,  who  frequently 
is  able  to  summarize  clearly.  This  closing 
summary  should  emphasize  the  points  of 
common  agreement  and  enumerate  sug- 
gested solutions  to  the  problem  which  has 
been  under  discussion. 

As  a  final  suggestion  to  you  leaders, 
adopt  this  motto  for  your  conduct — "Be 
prepared,  but  be  as  quiet  as  possible." 


ymRY  O'RAFFERTY  came  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  During  all  his  life  there  and 
later  in  New  York,  he  had  never  been  inside  a  church. 

He  was  something  of  a  scoffer  at  religious  ceremonies,  although  he  knew  little 
about  them.  His  good  friend,  Michael  O'Brien,  was  troubled  about  this,  and  always 
used  his  influence  to  get  Jerry  into  church.  At  last  he  was  successful.  Jerry  grudgingly 
consented  to  go  to  church  Easter  Sunday  because  of  the  importance  of  the  occasion. 

The  two  sat  together,  Jerry  an  interested  spectator,  while  Mike  entered  into  the 
service  like  the  devout  man  he  was. 

Soon  Jerry  was  obviously  impressed  by  the  splendor  of  his  surroundings  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  services.  He  watched  the  lighting  of  the  candles  and  listened  attentively 
to  the  glorious  Easter  music.  Then  he  could  refrain  from  commenting  no  longer. 

"Mike,"  he  whispered,  leaning  over  to  his  companion,  "this  beats  hell." 

"Whist,"  replied   Mike,  "sich  is  the   intention."  — Navy  Chaplains'   Newsletter 


Editor's  Note:  We  are  proud  to  present  belozv 
a  few  more  samples  of  those  who  have  cone  back 
to  their  locja!  churches  and  have  taken  up  leader- 
ship responsibility  where  their  induction  into  the 
Army  or  Navy  forced  them  to  lay  it  down.  Those 
presented  here  arc  men  and  women  brought  to  our 
attention  by  their  pastors  or  local  church  leaders. 
We  would  be  glad  to  Jcarn  of  others  whom  we 
might  feature  in  this  column.  Send  full  facts  con- 
cerning positions  occupied  before  induction,  their 
service  during  the  war  and  present  responsibility 
now  being  carried  in  the  'local  church.  Also,  a 
photograph  in  uniform,  if  available. 


PVT.  CHARLES  ELTRINGHAM  and 
his  outfit,  Company  C  of  the  10th  TNC 
Battalion,  were  crouched  behind  a  stone 
wall  on  a  high  hill 
near  Futa  Pass,  Italy. 
It  was  September  18, 
1944.  The  enemy,  only 
a  few  hundred  yards 
away,  dropped  a  mor- 
tar shell  directly  be- 
hind the  wall.  Chuck 
Eltringham  was  one  of 
the  casualties.  He  lay 
in  a  shell  hole  for 
hours  before  being 
picked  up  and  evacu- 
ated to  the  rear.  Legs 
and  arms  were  loaded  with  shrapnel ;  a 
deep  hole  was  in  his  head. 

That  experience  got  him  a  purple  heart. 
But  it  brought  him  to  an  even  more  im- 
portant award :  his  faith  in  God  was  deep- 
ened. Alread}r  a  tireless  worker  in  his 
church,  he  came  back  from  service  to  take 
an  even  more  active  part. 

He  never  misses  a  service  at  the  Primi- 
tive   Methodist    Church   of    Shamokin,    Pa. 


Chas.  Eltringham 


Take  last  December  19th,  for  example.  It 
was  bitterly  cold  and  violently  stormy. 
Snow-capped  ice  sheets  covered  the  streets. 
Chuck  lives  quite  a  distance  from  the 
church,  in  a  home  on  a  steep  hill.  He 
couldn't  get  his  car  out  of  the  garage,  so 
he  decided  to  walk  to  prayer  meeting.  It 
was  a  risk,  for  a  slip  on  the  ice  might  mean 
a  permanent  injury  to  the  leg  that  had 
been  broken  by  shrapnel  or  the  head  that 
had  a  big  silver  plate  in  it,  a  gift  of  Walter 
Reed  Llospital.  But  he  made  it — just  one 
of  the  fifteen  venturesome  souls  who  braved 
the  weather  rather  than  miss  prayer  meet- 
ing. That's  typical  of  Chuck's  devotion, 
says  Rev.  Herbert  Hoyes,  district  secretary 
of   his    church's    Pennsylvania    Conference. 

Earl  S.  Duff,  prior  to  entering  the 
service,  was  a  superintendent  of  the  Sun- 
day school  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Norris 
Square  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Phil- 
adelphia. By  the  time 
this  appears  in  print 
Earl  will  be  back  "in 
harness"  there,  more 
enterprising  than  ever 
as  a  result  of  his  ex- 
perience as  a  lay  re- 
ligious leader  in  the 
Navy. 

Assigned    to    a    de- 
stroyer   escort    in    the 
days  when  the  enemy  was  playing  hob  with 





Earl  Duff 
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our  shipping  in  the  North  Atlantic,  Earl 
got  his  chance  to  do  his  stuff  when  the 
captain  of  the  ship,  being  without  a  chap- 
lain, called  for  volunteers  to  conduct  reli- 
gious services.  Earl  stepped  forward,  "I'll 
serve,  Sir,"  he  said.  So  the  work  of  un- 
official chaplain  was  added  to  his  duties  as 
laundry  assistant. 

How  well  he  did  it  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  men  not  only  attended  his 
carefully  prepared  services,  but  sought  him 
out  for  spiritual  advice  as  well  as  problems 
affecting  their  home  life.  His  dual  job  gave 
little  rest,  but  it  was  a  chance  to  serve  he 
had  asked  for — and  he  got  it,  twenty-four 
hours  a  day. 

In  the  Sundajr  school  rooms  of  Norris 
Square  Church  hangs  the  Christian  flag 
which  flew  on  the  destroyer  escort  all  dur- 
ing the  war  with  Germany.  It  was  presented 
to  Earl  by  the  ship's  officers  as  a  souvenir 
and  in  gratitude  for  his  service. 

After  Germany's  defeat,  Earl  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  USS  Keith,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  religious  work,  conducting  serv- 
ices, praying  with  the  men,  writing  letters 
for  the  injured  and  directing  recreation  pro- 
grams.. 

In  Honolulu  on  the  day  of  President 
Roosevelt's  death,  Earl  was  summoned  to 
prepare  a  memorial  service  aboard  his  ship. 
His  address  was  so  moving  that  it  was 
recorded  on  a  sound  film  and  copies  sent 
to  Washington  and  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  He 
also  prepared  and  conducted  special  serv- 
ices on  V-E  and  V-J  Days. 

While  Earl  was  performing  lor  his  Mas- 
ter in  the  service,  his  wife  and  family  were 
equally  valorous  on  the  home  front,  she 
working  in  a  defense  plant,  the  children 
keeping  house.  And  on  Sundays  the  three 
of  them  were  busy  at  the  church. 

Now  the  family  is  reunited,  and  once 
again  the  Norris  Square  Church's  Sunday 
school  is  booming  under  Earl's  dynamic 
leadership. 


Lt.  Robert  Bluford 

Lt.  Robert  Bluford,  pilot  with  the 
466th  Bombing  Group,  784th  Squadron  of 
the  famous  8th  Air  Force,  christened  his 
B-24  "Parson's  Chariot."  There  was  a  rea- 
son: Bob  was  a  ministerial  student  at 
Hampden-Sydney  College  before  induction. 
And  he  took  his  religious  zeal  along  with 
him  into  the  "wild  blue  yonder."  Before 
making  their  seventeen  missions  over 
Europe,  he  and  his  crew  always  had  a 
prayer  meeting  beside  the  "chariot." 

Now  mustered  out,  Bob  has  resumed  his 
theological  studies  at  Hampden-Sydney  and 
comes  back  each  week-end  to  teach  his 
Sunday  school  class  at  Overbrook  Presby- 
terian Church,  Richmond,  Va.  Of  the 
members  in  his  large  Sunday  school  class, 
95%  have  been  in  the  armed  forces.  And 
the  class  is  a  very  live  and  important 
adjunct  to  the  church. 

For  several  years  he  was  editor  of  a 
news  bulletin  for  the  class— his  journal: 
Blue's  News.  He  kept  the  paper  circulating 
even  while  he  was  overseas.  A  student  of 
no  mean  order,  he  has  made  such  good 
grades  and  exerted  so  much  influence  on 
student  life  that  he  has  been  made  a  mem- 
ber of  "Who's  Who  Among  College  Stu- 
dents." 


(Left)  President  I 
ceives  a  personally 
Bible  for  his  desk 
Bible  Society.  Makt 
Dr.  J.  Chapman  Br 
Society,  together  wl 
left  and  Dr.  Wm.\ 
The  First  Family 
Church  in  Washing 
is    Dr.    Edward    ! 


(Below)  Quartette  (left  to  right)  S/Sgt.  Nelson  Simpson,  Cpl.  Virgil 
Johnson,  Cpl.  Claude  Waller,  S/Sgt.  Wm.  B.  Tanner,  and  Sgt.  Aaron 
Pratt,  pianist,  take  part  in  one  of  the  regular  services  of  the  SMCL  unit 
at  the  Homestead  Army  Air  Field,  Homestead,  Fla.  Ch.  Wade  L.  Carter  is 
the  sponsor.  (Circle)  Ch.  F.  W.  Haberer  baptizing  GI  of  the  397th 
Infantry   Regiment  in   the   Neckar   River,    Germany,   on   April   25,    1945. 
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S.  Truman  re- 
bed  cops  of  the 
>  the  American 
?  presentation  is 
secretary  of  the 
I:  E.  C.  Powers, 
Oarby.  (Right) 
s  First  Baptist 
D.  C.  At  right 
^ruden,    pastor. 


(Below,  left)  Happy  bride  and  groom  cut  cake  at  their  reception.  The 
couple,  the  first  white  people  to  exchange  vows  on  Tinian  Island,  were 
married  by  Ch.  C.  F.  Murphy  (at  bride's  right).  (Below,  right)  Lieut. 
L.  J.  Lukrofka  paused  outside  the  chapel  in  Bod  Wildugen,  Germany,  to 
skan  the  pages  of  a  recent  edition  of  Link  when  an  interested  German 
youngster    became    absorbed    in    the    pictures    of    "Amerikan    soldats." 
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Understanding  Other  People 

By  Perry  E.  White,  RM  3/c 

Oahu,  Hawaii 

y  The  church  is  needed  now  more  than 
ever  before.  Hostilities  are  over  but  those 
wartorn  souls  who  have  reached  the  bot- 
tom of  their  rope  need  the  Church.  Those 
who  emerged  from  the  conflict  with  a  better 
understanding  of  God  and  the  will  to  help 
others  are  the  ones  the  Church  needs.  The 
Church  is  the  prime  factor  in  the  formula 
for  a  peaceful  world,  but  I'm  not  writing 
this  to  convince  Link  readers  of  this  fact. 
Most  of  you  believe  that  anyway.  I'm  writ- 
ing this  to  present  an  idea  that  is  not  new, 
but  which  I  believe  is  of  value  in  estab- 
lishing friendly  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries. The  idea  is  to  have  better  friends,  or 
"Pen  Pals"  or  whatever  you  want  to  call 
them.  Most  of  us  are  sitting  back  and 
letting  the  government  handle  our  relation- 
ships with  other  countries  entirely.  Why 
couldn't  we  Americans  do  something  per- 
sonally to  help  the  causes  of  peace? 

The  church  to  which  you  belong  no  doubt 
has  missionaries  in  other  countries  or  at 
least  connections  with  some  missionaries. 
Through  them  a  person  could  contact  "pen 
pals"  of  our  allied  friends  and  also  of  per- 
sons in  Japan,  Germany  and  Italy. 

If  you  call  yourself  a  friend  of  the  Eng- 
lish, certainly  that  warrants  your  having 
at  least  one  person  in   England  to  whom 
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you  can  write,  learn  something  of  the 
country  and  find  out  that  there  are  others 
in  the  world  who  believe  in  God. 

I  think  letter  writing  to  people  of  strange 
countries  has  been  made  to  seem  far  too 
unimportant.  It  can  furnish  a  source  for 
getting  acquainted  with  a  strange  country, 
strange  customs,  and  new  friends.  And 
getting  "Pen  Pals"  through  church  mis- 
sions, I  think,  is  the  best  way.  If  you  know 
another  way,  then  make  good  use  of  it. 

The  brotherhood  ties  between  nations 
should  be  so  strong  that  any  political  ag- 
gression or  ambition  would  be  cast  aside 
by  people  who  knew  each  other  and  re- 
spected each  other's  customs,  and  who  re- 
fused to  be  inticed  into  conflict. 

Having  "Pen  Pals"  is  not  a  solution  to 
winning  and  keeping  the  peace,  but  it  cer- 
tainly can  play  a  role  in  striving  toward 
that  end. 

Results  are  based  on  actions,  not  words. 
So  let's  get  started.  The  equipment  costs 
little  and  the  time  it  takes  is  negligible. 

A  Chaplain  Suggests 

By  Chaplain  Robert  W.  Lawson 

Camp   Elliott,    California 

•f  Pfc  David  F.  Coleman  asserts  (No- 
vember Link)  that  he  doesn't  care  to  be- 
long to  the  SMCL  "because  it  is  mixed  in 
with  the  world."  Evidently  he  cares  more 
for  hypothesis  than  reality.  Only  the  dead 
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are  truly  not  "mixed  in  with  the  world."  I 
rather  imagine  that  even  Pvt.  Coleman  is 
more  interested  in  the  living  than  the  dead, 
(except  if  he  were  an  undertaker !) 

David,  there  may  be  some  valid  objec- 
tions to  the  SMCL,  but  yours  is  not  one 
of  them!  You  have  swallowed  Paul  and 
ignored  Jesus.  How  about  rejecting  Paul 
and  accepting  Jesus  ?  The  result  might  sur- 
prise you! 


Cod  Indestructible 

By  Sgt.  Harry  H.  Savage 

v  I  was  stationed  in  England  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1944,  and  after  a  busy  week  of 
bomber  maintenance  I  was  granted  a  short 
pass  to  London.  Among  the  interesting 
"sights"  was  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  it 
proved  to  be  the  most  impressive  of  all  I 
saw.  Here  stood  this  great  cathedral  rela- 
tively untouched  amidst  destroyed  buildings. 
German  bombs  had  "rained"  on  this  section 
of  the  city  during  the  blitz,  but  St.  Paul's 
had  suffered  only  one  small  hit  while  the 
surrounding  structures  had  been  leveled  to 
the  ground. 

This  wasn't  the  only  fact  that  convinced 
me  of  the  indestructiveness  of  God  and 
Nature.  There  among  the  ruins  of  many 
buildings  with  nothing  more  than  the  con- 
crete foundations,  brick  and  wood  ashes 
in  which  to  feed  their  roots,  were  growing 
thousands  of  the  most  beautiful  wild  flowers 
I  have  ever  seen.  To  me  it  was  a  symbol 
of  the  eternity  of  God  and  Nature  in  ironic 
contrast  to  man's  "civilization." 

A  Southerner  re:  the  Pol!  Tax 

By  Bryan  T.  Gray,  S  2/c 

/The  "Topic  Talk"  by  Robert  Casper 
Lintner,  "Two  Down  and  Two  to  Go," 
seems  to  aim  a  flogging  at  the  South  but 
I  would  like  for  a  few,  who  don't  seem  to 
know  better,  to  know  that  the  South  has 
gone  a  long  way  in  taking  care  of  herself 
and  doesn't  even  have  her  share  of  race 
riots  that  are  so  well  known  in  generous 


and    more    cosmopolitan    Northern    cities. 

The  poll  tax  hits  colored  and  white  alike, 
good  or  bad.  I  come  from  a  poor  white 
family  where  a  dollar  for  poll  tax  was  out 
of  reason.  The  school  supplies  in  my  school 
were  worse  than  any  I  have  ever  seen  in 
any  colored  school. 

Poll  tax  is  used  to  support  schools,  and 
statistics  show  that  the  colored  are  a  pitiful 
fraction  of  the  total  population  in  some 
states.  Why  should  more  money  be  spent 
on  the  colored  there?  The  Negro  college 
students  were  sent  to  school  at  the  govern- 
ment's expense  while  I  worked  three  years 
to  get  two  years  of  college  work. 

My  hometown  considers  the  colored  have 
all  the  rights  we  have  so  long  as  they  stay 
in  their  place,  and  their  place  is  not  at  our 
tables  and  in  our  beds.  If  less  were 
said  about  the  colored  situation,  all  would 
be  better. 

One  Man's  Philosophy  of  Life 

By  T/5  John  H.  Elkins 

/  Eve  had  my  own  questionings  about  re- 
ligion. I  think  Eve  found  the  basic  answers 
that  satisfy  me.  Here  are  my  conclusions : 

The  poetic  nature  of  the  Genesis  nar- 
rative of  creation  has  long  been  recog- 
nized. It  tells  of  the  creation  of  something 
out  of  nothing.  It  deals  with  apparent 
contradiction.  Its  elements  are  those  of 
extreme  contrast.  It  speaks  of  darkness 
and  light,  of  formlessness  and  form  coming 
into  being. 

It  seems  that  all  poetry,  secular  or  scrip- 
tural, likewise  deals  with  elements  of  ex- 
treme contrast  and  at  times  what  may  be 
contradictory.  A  clear  example  of  this  is 
seen  in  Shelley's  "Ozymandias." 

Life  is  largely  made  up  of  elements  of 
contrast  and  contradiction.  This  simple  fact 
has  been  recognized  by  prophets,  poets  and 
philosophers  from  the  first  records  of  man 
to  the  present.  The  value  of  a  work  of  art 
is  mostly  a  matter  of  how  well  the  artist 
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"Say    hello    to    papa,    children — he    can't 
stay  long   this   visit!"    (Norfolk   Scabag) 


handles  elements  of  contrast  and  how  well 
he  harmonizes  them. 

A  person's  desires  are  contradictory.  All 
of  us  seek  both  experience  and  escape  from 
experience;  we  want  both  freedom  and 
authority.  People  seek  knowledge  and  also 
seek  to  escape  knowledge.  That  people  seek 
life  and  desire  to  live  is  unquestioned  but 
some  also  have  death  instincts  or  self- 
destructive  urges. 

In  character  and  social  values  there  are 
also  elements  of  contrast.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  good  man  as  such.  There 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  superior  race  or 
a  chosen  people,  as  strictly  a  matter  of 
status.  A  good  man  is  good  only  insofar 
as  he  does  good  deeds;  a  great  man  is 
great  only  to  the  point  that  he'is  greatly 
humble.  The  same  applies  to  nations,  races 
or  states.  This  is  the  basic  teaching  of  the 
Old  Testament  prophets.  The  early  vision 
of  the  Hebrews  was  that  they  were  a 
chosen  people,  a  people  set  apart  and  a 
people  that  would  be  a  blessing  to  other 


people.  The  Old  Testament  prophets  taught 
that,  if  the  Hebrews  were  a  chosen  people, 
they  must  live  in  a  chosen  way :  that 
if  they  were  really  better  than  their  neigh- 
bors, they  should  live  better  than  their 
neighbors,  and  also  that  knowledge  and 
desire  for  righteousness  carried  respon- 
sibility with  it. 

I  was  taught  that  the  word  "grace"  as 
used  in  the  Bible  meant  unmerited  favor 
of  God.  This  I  would  not  question,  but  I 
think  its  meaning  is  very  near  the  same 
as  it  is  in  other  usages.  Almost  every 
system  of  thought  or  human  organization 
has  had  its  advocates  that  tried  to  bring 
to  it  its  rightful  counterpart  as  did  the 
prophets  of  the  Hebrew  people  in  their 
efforts  to  harmonize  their  culture.  The  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  these  advocates  has  been 
a  determining  factor  in  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  the  system  of  culture  they  were 
dealing  with.  This  is  all  a  matter  of  grace, 
of  harmony,  of  proper  measure  and  pro- 
portion. The  success  of  any  system  or  cul- 
ture is  decided  largely  on  how  well  its 
ideas  and  purposes  can  be  harmonized. 

The  essence  of  Christian  religion  is  that 
God  is  a  God  of  grace.  It  is  a  belief  in 
universal  harmony ;  it  is  the  poetry  of  all 
the  earth,  the  music  of  the  composite  whole ; 
it  is  divine  inconsistency,  a  system  of  divine 
economy.  "By  grace  are  ye  saved  and  that 
not  of  yourselves,  lest  any  man  should 
boast." 

Doubt,  doctrinal  controversy,  and  the 
apparent  conflict  between  science  and  reli- 
gion comes  mainly  from  the  wrong  per- 
spective. Science  tries  to  analyze  things, 
looking  at  things  from  the  angle  of  drab 
consistency ;  its  conclusions  are  inherently 
one-sided.  The  scientific  method  is  ideal 
for  exact  knowledge.  But  life  is  entirely 
too  two-sided  for  this  method  to  reveal 
broader  truths.  Poetic  wisdom  that  faces 
life's  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  is 
necessary  for  that.  Doubt  and  doctrinal 
controversy  may  well  result  from  trying  to 
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reason  everything  out  to  a  point  of  exacti- 
tude. Jesus  said,  "Understanding  cometh 
not  from  much  seeking."  Seeking  is  a  one- 
sided way  may  lead  one  to  go  off  the  deep 
end. 

Divine  grace  is  the  only  hope  of  mankind 
Doth  here  and  hereafter.  By  accepting  divine 
grace  we  become  more  graceful  in  our 
living. 

With  the  Occupation  Troops 

By  Pfc.  Victor  E.  Black 
Bayreuth,  Germany 

•f  I  wish  to  write  this  letter  of  apprecia- 
tion for  the  article  submitted  by  Chaplain 
J.  M.  Whallon  on  "The  Home  You  Are 
Building"  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Link. 
While  his  article  concerned  men  of  the 
Navy,  it  is  of  particular  concern  to  the  men 
of  all  branches  of  service,  especially  those 
in  the  occupation  forces  here  in  Germany. 
The  low  morals  of  the  German  girl  brought 
about  by  the  teachings  of  Hitler  has  tempted 
many  American  soldiers  to  satisfy  their 
desires  and  to  disregard  their  Christian 
training. 

While  I  do  not  have  any  plans  for  a 
home  of  my  own  yet,  I  am  thankful  that  a 
good  Christian  home  and  people  who  are 
courageous  enough  to  stand  up  for  the 
better  things  of  life,  have  helped  to  keep 
me  straight  when  temptation  is  the  greatest. 
My  only  wish  is  that  there  were  more  who 
believed  as  I  do  and  as  the  writer  of  the 
article  mentioned. 

I  do  not  like  to  be  pessimistic  but  I'm 
afraid  that  American  occupation  troops  are 
openly  encouraging  principles  that  we 
fought  against  by  their  actions.  I  do  not 
see  why  we  should  earn  the  respect  of  the 
world  with  this  going  on.  I  just  hope  that 
the  Peace  will  renew  clean,  wholesome 
living  among  the  young  people  of  the 
world. 

Thanks  from  a  doughboy  for  this  article. 


MR.  BI660TT 


"I  have  come  to  entertain  the  wounded, 
Lead  me  to  the  zvard  for  white,  natize- 
born,       sixth      generation      Americans." 


Two  Sides  to  the  Question 

By  Sigmn.  S.  J.  G. 

(Ex-Prisoner-  of   War) 

/  Apparently  Cpl.  Rolla  M.  Varndell 
("Seeds  of  World  War  No.  Ill,"  Jan., 
1945)  is  hurt  at  the  humiliating  scenes  that 
the  Italian  people  go  through,  and  he  called 
himself  guilty  for  ever  uttering  the  words, 
"No  nation  of  the  world  ever  deserved  its 
fate  more  than  Italy."  Maybe  I  can  relieve 
him  a  little.  It  seems  as  if  he  spent  twelve 
months  in  that  country  and  beautiful  as  it 
is  the  Corporal  must  remember  he  spent 
it  there  as  a  man  of  a  conquering  army, 
more  or  less  free  to  do  or  go  where  he 
pleased.  Now  had  the  Corporal  spent  his 
time  there  behind  barbed  wire,  at  the  time 
shall  we  say,  when  it  looked  as  though  the 
Allies  would  be  pushed  into  the  sea  at  Anzio, 
then  those  beautiful  things  would  have  been 
seen  in  a  much  different  light — dirty  and 
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lousy,  ill-fed  and  scantily  clothed,  spit  upon 
and  kicked,  losing  all  sense  of  decency,  and 
turning  from  man  into  animal — then  I'm 
sure  the  Corporal  wouldn't  feel  guilty  at 
what  he's  said. 

The  Allies  have  promised  the  Italians 
food  and  have  supplied  as  much  as  they 
can  spare  which  by  the  people  were  turned 
into  a  triumphant  procession.  But  how 
disappointing  for  them;  not  to  get  as  much 
as  was  expected.  I  remember  extra  food 
promised  to  us  for  work  done.  But  it  never 
came ;  it  was  always  tomorrow.  But  as  we 
all  know,  tomorrow  never  comes. 

Evidently  the  Corporal  has  not  suffered 
any  real  hardship  during  this  war  or  he 
would  realize  that  humiliation  never  hurt 
anyone.  Italians,  like  the  Germans,  must  be 
made  to  realize  that  they've  lost  the  war  and 
for  their  filthy,  underhanded  ways  must  be 
made  to  pay  for  it.  The  Corporal  must 
realize  there  are  two  sides  to  every  ques- 
tion, even  in  this  matter. 

Overseas  Entertainers 

By  7  Men  of  the  Radio  Pit.,  67th  Sig.  Bn. 

Co.  B,  Luzon 

-f  Our  outfit  has  seen  USO  shows  all 
through  Europe  and  now  Luzon — I  mean 
USO  shows  of  the  second  and  third  degrees 
of  quality.  These  are  the  most  commonly 
seen. 

An  hour  ago,  while  quietly  sitting  and 
talking  in  an  improvised  recreation  hall,  we 
were  suddenly  made  to  become  respectfully 
silent  and  watch  the  performance  of  a 
"comedian"  who  was  so  gallantly  giving 
us  his  valuable  time.  He  w?as  drunk  and 
disheveled.  His  humor  could  appeal  only  to 
the  lowest  instincts  in  a  man.  His  jokes 
were  so  sickeningly  filthy  that  even  hard, 
bitter  men  were  disgusted.  What  was  worst 
of  all  were  his  defilements  of  everything  a 
man  holds  sacred — unutterable  jokes  which 
were '  directed  at  all  types  of  religions — 
insults  to  motherhood,  even  insults  to  sol- 


diers. (He  was  earning  good  money  as  a 
USO  trouper.)  The  anger  of  the  men 
mounted  with  each  filthy  remark.  This  in- 
sult to  our  tastes  and  intelligence  is  found 
in  most  USO  shows — in  no  way  are  we 
entertained  by  these  people  who  "sacrifice" 
so  much  to  "entertain"  the  boys. 

Reverie 

By  Pfc.  Lawrence  Browne 

/  Striking  beauty  lies  beneath  my  win- 
dow, here  in  Marseille,  France.  The  five- 
story  hotel  where  my  company  is  billeted 
overlooks  the  Mediterranean  through  the 
Gulf  of  Lions.  Deep  blue,  flashing  waters 
reach  out  for  miles  to  touch  the  paler  blue 
of  the  sky.  Rising  from  the  puckered  blue, 
small  islands  sharply  thrust  themselves 
against  the  horizon.  Under  the  midday  sun 
its  buildings  add  their  pastel  yellow  to  the 
contrasting  colors,  and  tiny  fishing  craft 
bob  before  it  in  a  crazy-quilted  dance. 

Then  easing  into  the  picture,  past  its 
coastal  frame,  a  large  troopship  glides.  The 
spell  is  broken,  and  the  mood  turns  as  drab 
as  the  gr3y  form  that  steals  behind  the 
islands.  An  aching  spot  from  deep  inside 
revives  the  burning  desire  for  home.  Usu- 
ally, the  scene  overpowers  me  and  I  turn 
away  for  distraction. 

After  one  of  these  fits  of  depression  I 
started  reading  the  Link  containing  Ralph 
Stoody's  article,  "You'll  Be  Seeing  Her." 
My  first  impulse  was  to  put  the  book  down, 
but  I  forced  myself  to  read.  I  expected 
acute  gloom  to  settle  over  me.  But  no !  My 
interest  was  quickly  awakened,  and  soon  I 
was  lost  in  the  story  of  "Miss  Liberty." 

The  treatment  of  the  subject  aroused  my 
interest  and  the  facts,  of  which  I  knew 
little,  sustained  me.  The  new  strength  I 
gained  should  serve  me  well  in  the  battle 
against  these  nerve-wracking  days,  or 
months,  of  waiting  for  shipment.  Mean- 
time, I  can  enjoy  the  view  and  read  the 
Link  for  further  stimulation. 
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TO  SIMM  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


TO  the  thoughtless  in  the  past,  Easter  has  been  scarcely  more  than  a  mere 
matter  of  bonnets,  bells  and  bunnies.  But  life — and  death — during  the  war 
years  have  doomed  the  three  pretty  little  Bs  to  oblivion.  Easter  means  more 
now ;  it  must  mean  more. 

Of  course,  many  of  us  would  be  baffled  by  a  demand  to  explain  exactly 
what  we  mean  by  "immortality."  And  all  of  us  would  be  stymied  if  asked  to 
produce  scientific  evidence  of  the  Life  Beyond.  Yet  all  of  us  realize  how 
easily  demonstrable  is  the  fact  that  "To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind  is  not 
to  die."  That's  a  form  of  immortality  nobody  can  gainsay. 

For  all  the  lack  of  "scientific  proof"  that  we  are  immortal  souls,  man  goes 
on  believing  he  does  not  die  at  death.  Let's  look  at  some  "cause  and  effect." 
You  saw  it,  and  felt  it,  during  the  war.  Two  warring  impulses  seem  to 
clock  man's  little  strut  across  life's  earthly  stage :  one  is  the  impulse  for  self- 
preservation  ;  the  other,  and  by  far  the  more  compelling,  is  the  impulse  to 
sacrifice  one's  self  for  the  "larger  good."  If  man  wanted,  more  than  anything 
else,  to  save  his  own  skin,  we'd  have  no  army,  no  navy;  every  man  would 
run,  panic-stricken,  from  danger — not  headlong  and  valiantly  into  it,  as 
millions  of  men  did  during  the  late  war. 

So,  behold  here  a  practical  effect,  behind  which  must  lie  a  cause,  else  our 
whole  theory  of  cause-and-effect  breaks  down.  That  cause  may  very  well  be 
our  secret,  profound,  indestructible  certainty  that  this  earthly  evidence  is  but 
half  the  story — that  somewhere,  somehow,  man  carries  on  past  that  little 
pause  we  so  blindly  dub  "death."  It  is  this  illusive  but  indelible  conviction 
that  holds  the  meat  of  what  we  Christians  call  "Easter." 

We  defy  the  skeptic's  pronouncement  that  faith  in  life  after  death  is  a 
synthetic,  manufactured  for  his  own  immediate  solace  by  the  weakling. 

The  warm,  compelling  experiences  of  millions  discard  the  bonnets,  bells 
and  bunnies  for  the  deep-seated  certainty  that  not  only  will  they  see  their 
loved  ones  again,  but  that  life  itself  is  a  progressive,  maturing  experience 
reaching  to  the  gates  of  Eternity  itself — a  certainty  which  is  impossible  to 
blithely  explain  away  by  any  form  of  wishful  thinking. 
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THE  prime  Easter  theme — namely,  that 
after  death  we  shall  indeed  live  again — 
presents  numerous  difficulties  for  those  who 
demand  scientific  proof  of  all  phenomena 
of  life.  Obviously,  immortality  cannot  be 
proved  mathematically.  But  neither  can  it 
be  disproved.  Therefore,  fully  matured 
Christians  cling  tenaciously  to  the  positive 
position  and  fearlessly  assert  their  belief  in 
life  after  death. 

The  doctrine  of  immortality  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  the  realm  of  faith.  And  so  do 
many  other  ideas  that  we  count  of  greatest 
value.  Can  the  botanist  explain  why  two 
flowers  growing  side  by  side  wear  different 
garments  of  color?  Can  the  physicist  tell 
exactly  how  a  drop  of  oil  on  a  wet  pave- 
ment is  transformed  into  the  rainbow? 
Can  the  biologist  or  chemist  describe 
protoplasm? 

Likewise,  electricity  is  beyond  absolutely 
accurate  scientific  explanation.  We  gauge 
its  worth  solely  by  what  it  does.  It  radiates 
heat  and  light  and  generates  power.  We 
use  these  three  resultants,  and  by  so  doing 
acclaim  its  existence. 

Numerous  scientific  discoveries  which 
have  benefited  the  ages  greatly  were  at  the 
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outset  audacious  assumptions  on  the  part 
of  intrepid  explorers  in  quest  of  truth. 
These  hypotheses  were  then  subjected  re- 
peatedly to  acid  tests  in  well-equipped  lab- 
oratories, ultimately  emerging  in  factual 
knowledge. 

Thomas  A.  Edison,  the  master  inventor, 
was  asked  during  the  early  part  of  his  last 
illness  if  he  believed  in  immortality.  "No 
one  knows,"  he  replied.  This  was  the  in- 
evitable answer  of  Edison  the  scientist. 
However,  shortly  before  he  passed  away, 
when  he  was  resting  in  a  big  armchair 
seemingly  enjoying  a  pleasant  daydream, 
he  opened  his  eyes  suddenly,  gazed  intently 
into  space  and,  with  a  smile  radiating  his 
countenance,  cried  out,  "It  is  very  beautiful 
Over  There."  The  Beyond  had  broken 
through  in  his  finite  mind,  permitting  the 
scientist  to  glimpse  complete  reality  for  a 
fleeting  instant,  as  far  as  the  hereafter  was 
concerned. 
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The  three  most  absorb- 
ing questions  confronting 
humankind  today  are : 
"Whence  came  I  ?"  "What 
am  I?"  and  "Whither  do 
I      go?" — queries      of     every      generation. 

In  answer  to  the  first,  one  poet  wrote, 
"In  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
from  God,  who  is  our  home."  For  the 
loftiest  possible  idea  of  the  self  we  must 
fall  back  upon  our  own  imaginations.  The 
flunking  self  knows  that  he  is  more  than 
so  much  bone  and  sinew,  more  than  a  bundle 
of  nerves  or  convolutions  of  the  brain,  and 
more  than  mere  emotion  or  phases  of  the 
will.  Personality  is  essentially  more  than  a 
synthesis  of  all  these  elements  combined. 
And  thus  one  answer  suffices  for  all  the 
questions. 

What  is  this  "plus"  of  personality?  It  is 
the  divine  spark  which  sets  on  fire  all  of 
life  and  points  out  that  what  we  cail  death 
is  but  a  step  in  man's  final  and  ultimate 
development.  The  individual  who  so  con- 
ceives of  personality  concurs  with  Henry 
van  Dyke  that  what  we  call  the  end  of 
man's  pilgrimage  is  but  the  entrance  into 
the  room  of  the  "There"  from  the  room  of 
the  "Here." 

The  integrity  of  God,  the  integrity  of 
Jesus,  and  the  integrity  of  man  at  his  best 
demand  immortality. 

Christians  do  not  worship  a  God  of 
caprice,  neither  did  He  create  us  to  desert 
us  when  our  calendar  days  are  over.  Je- 
hovah made  man  for  mutual  fellowship.  God 
is  not  only  our  Pearl  of  Great  Price,  but 
we  in  turn  constitute  His  choicest,  most 
priceless  gems.  As  our  souls  are  restless 
without  Him,  so  is  His  Spirit  lacking  in 
full  luster  when  even  one  of  His  children 
fails  to  fully  achieve  the  abundant  life. 

Then,  the  integrity  of  Jesus  makes  im- 
mortality imperative.  Unquestionably,  the 
most  unique  characteristic  of  Christianity 
is  the  belief  in  Jesus'  victory  over  the 
grave.  Other  religions  of  mankind  embrace 


the  idea  of  immortality  in 
their  systems  of  thought, 
but  to  Christianity  alone 
belongs  the  dynamic  asso- 
ciated with  a  Risen  Lead- 
er, spiritually  communing  with  His  chosen 
friends  after  His  death  and  Resurrection. 
Jesus'  verbal  statements  relative  to  the 
idea  of  life  after  death  have  stamped  them- 
selves indelibly  upon  sixty-six  succeeding 
generations,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as 
long  as  time  shall  last. 

"In  my  Father's  house  are  many  man- 
sions :  if  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told 
you.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you," 
wrote  the  author  of  the  glorious  Fourth 
Gospel.  The  same  writer  informs  us  that 
the  Galilean  reassured  Martha  with  these 
comforting  words :  "I  am  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Life  .  .  .  whosoever  believeth  in 
Me  shall  never  die." 

To  have  permitted  the  ravishes  of  death 
to  have  dominion  over  Jesus  would  have 
constituted  a  travesty  against  all  that  is 
fair  and  meritorious  in  God's  purposeful 
program.  If  the  Scriptures  had  never  af- 
firmed, if  the  earliest  Christian  writers  had 
never  openly  alleged,  even  if  Jesus  had 
never  taught  His  disciples  to  believe  that 
He  would  conquer  death,  a  painstaking 
scrutiny  of  His  deathless  deed  and  sinless 
life  would  have  forced  each  succeeding  gen- 
eration to  vigorously  assert  the  necessity  of 
His  Resurrection. 

During  interludes  of  inspiration  man  as- 
pires to  immortality.  At  these  times  he 
gives  definiteness  to  his  belief.  He  reaches 
for  the  stars,  probes  the  sky,  and  prays 
for  the  Beyond  to  break  through  into  his 
finite  mind.  Glimpsing  eternal  truth  in  this 
fashion  for  fleeting  instances,  man  deter- 
mines to  actualize  it  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible in  this  life,  anticipating  its  entire 
consummation  in  the  "There."  It  is  phil- 
osophically tenable  to  assume  that  some- 
how, sometime,  somewhere,  these  upward 
questings  of  the  soul  for  full  fruition  will 
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eventually  be   rewarded   by   the   Just    One.  to  Christ,  Paul  began  to  tell  of  the  differ- 

The  reassurance  accompanying  the  pres-  ence  this  new  loyalty  made  in  his  own  life, 

ence   of  the   living   Christ   in  the   lives   of  This  change  of  allegiance  sent  him  every- 

the  eleven  and  others   spread  like  wildfire  where  proclaiming  the  gospel  of  victorious 

among  all   His   faithful   followers,   until   a  faith.  He  fired  others  with  his  flowing  mes- 

veritable    conflagration    of    joy    and    hope  sage   of   redemptive    love.    These,    in    turn, 

became     their     heritage.     Their     midnight  inspired  myriads  of  other  men  and  women 

turned  into  high  noon;   their   despair  was  through   the   centuries,   until   today   almost 

replaced  by  a  spiritual  glow.  all  peoples  have  felt  the  impact  of  his  in- 

Paul    said,    in   one   of   his    finest   letters,  terpretation  of  the  Jesus  way  of  life. 

"And,  last  of  all,   He  appeared  unto  me."  To    this    constantly    increasing    body    of 

No  doubt  he  was  recalling  his  Damascus  believers  the  love  of  the  "Here"  and  the 

Road  experience  when  he  wrote  this.  From  love  of  the  "There"  are  two  sides  of  the 

the   instant   he   made  the   great   committal  same  experience. 


Suyye&tto*t4,  fan,  STttC?^  THeeUtty 

Third  Sunday  of  the  Month  (Easter  Sunday) 

Theme  :  A  Positive  Faith 

Call  to  Worship:  "Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord,  and  thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord,  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength." 

Hymn  :  "Crown  Him  with  Many  Crowns"  (Hymnal,  Army  and  Navy,  No. 
328) 

Scripture  Reading:  John  20:1-18 

Hymn:  "The  Old  Rugged  Cross"  (Hymnal,  No.  216) 

Prayer  :  Led  by  the  Chaplain 

Hymn:  "I  Know  That.  My  Redeemer  Lives"  (Hymnal,  No.  310) 

Offering  and  Announcements 

Talk  based  on  "If  a  Man  Dies  .  .  .  What  Then?" 

Questions  for  Discussion  : 

1.  Why  does  a  Christian  believe  in  immortality? 

2.  Does  a  belief  in  immortality  make  a  difference  in  the  zvay  a  person 
lives  during  his  lifetime ? 

3.  Discuss  the  relationship  between  a  belief  in  God  and  a  belief  in 
immortality. 

4.  Does  a  person  need  to  knozv  the  details  about  life  after  death  in  order 
to  believe  in  it?  What  would  be  the  "minimum  essentials"  that  a  person 
zvould  need  to  know? 

Hymn  :  "Christ  the  Lord  Is  Risen  Today"   (Hymnal,  No.  298) 
Benediction  :  "The  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding,  keep  your 
hearts  and  minds  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  and  of  His  Son,  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord ;  and  the  blessing  of  God  Almighty,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  be  among  you  and  remain  with  you  always.  Amen." 


GOT /TO  GETYjOUR), 

eemid  KJUlnd! 


ARK  TWAIN  said  that  when  he  was 
a  boy  he  was  never  quite  sure  whether 
he  wanted  to  be  a  pirate  or  a  preacher. 
Man}'  of  us  have  been  troubled  by  con- 
flicting desires  of  a  similar  sort.  We  have 
high  aims  for  ourselves,  but  they  con- 
stantly have  to  do  battle  with  our  lower 
selves. 

We  want  to  be  Sir  Galahad  and  also 
Casanova,  a  fine,  clean,  holy  knight  pro- 
tecting women  and  seeking  God,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  great,  unscrupulous  lover. 

We  want  to  be  Atlas  and  a  Bluebeard,  a 
powerful  man,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
lascivious,  loose-living  rogue.  We  want  to 
belong  to  the  bobby  socks  set  and  at  the 
same  time  we  would  like  to  have  people 
think  of  us  as  Einstein,  knowing  all  the 
answers. 

It  is  not  possible  to  be  all  of  these  things. 
One  cannot  be  good  and  bad.  He  is  either 
good  or  bad.  What  we  really  are  will  de- 
pend a  great  deal  on  what  we  want  to  be 
most  of  the  time.  We  get  so  discouraged 
'  because  people   don't  know   what   kind   of 
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people  we  are.  We  say,  "No  one  under- 
stands us,"  but  a  truer  fact  is  that  we  don't 
understand  ourselves ! 

In  Sunday  school  we  all  learned  about 
David.  But  in  most  Sunday  schools  one 
incident  in  David's  life  is  glossed  over.  It 
concerns  the  time  when  David,  walking  on 
the  roof  of  his  palace,  saw  Bathsheba,  the 
wife  of  one  of  his  captains,  taking  her  bath. 
He  fell  in  love  with  her.  He  had  her  hus- 
band placed  in  a  dangerous  section  of  his 
army  so  that  he  might  be  killed.  After  the 
death  of  the  woman's  husband,  a  brave  and 
devoted  soldier,  David  took  Bathsheba  into 
his  household. 

David  got  what  he  wanted,  but  he  didn't 
realize  how  evil  his  deed  had  been  until 
the  prophet  Nathan  came  to  him  and  asked 
him  what  he  would  do  with  a  man  who 
owned  a  great  many  lambs  and,  not  satisfied, 
stole  the  one  little  ewe  lamb  which  was  the 
sole  possession  of  another  man.  David  re- 
plied, with  anger,  that  such  a  fellow  would 
be  punished  writh  death.  And  then  Nathan 
said,  "Thou  art  the  man." 

Under  this  fearless  indictment,  David 
realized  his  sin  for  the  first  time.  He  wanted 
to  be  a  good  man  and  to  build  a  great  tem- 
ple. He  wanted  to  be  a  fine  king,  but  some- 
where in  his  makeup  he  also  wanted  to  be 
a  tricky  lover.  It  took  Nathan,  the  old 
priest,  to  tell  David  that  he  was  "kidding 
himself,"   and    David   forthwith — let   it   be 
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said  to  his  credit — sought 
to  change  his  ways.  Prob- 
ably the  greatest  mistake 
we  can  make  is  to  lie  to 
ourselves.  It  is  all  right 
to  kid  others  occasionally,  but  to  kid  our- 
selves is  wrong.  The  elder  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller once  said  that  much  of  his  success 
had  come,  he  believed,  because  he  never 
lied  to  himself. 

When  we  Americans  say,  "Don't  kid 
yourself,"  the  Greeks,  having  a  word  for 
everything,  said,  "Know  thyself."  Know 
what  you  really  are.  Know  what  you  are 
really  trying  to  do.  Most  people  who  fail 
in  life,  fail  because  they  do  not  have  a 
clear  view  of  their  aims.  How  often  we  say, 
"I  can't  seem  to  say  what  I  mean."  We 
simply  are  saying,  "We  don't  quite  know 
what  we  want  to  say  or  what  we  ought  to 
say." 

To  be  successful,  we  must  know  our  own 
weaknesses.  A  wise  man  never  under- 
estimates the  power  of  his  enemies.  He 
strives  by  every  stratagem  to  learn  the  vul- 
nerable spots  of  the  enemy's  organization 
and  the  troops  and  ships.  A  good  boxer 
must  know  his  weak  points  and  try  to  keep 
them  covered.  If  one  understands  his  weak- 
nesses, he  can  often  use  them  to  his  own 
advantage. 

Schnozzle  Durante  has  won  his  success 
because  of  his  ugliest  feature.  We  think 
that  Beethoven  was  limited  by  his  deafness 
and  Milton  by  his  blindness,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  these  very  weaknesses  contributed 
to  the  success  of  these  men.  Their  physical 
weaknesses  spurred  them  on  to  great 
achievements. 

To  be  successful,  we  must  also  know  our 
own  strength.  It  is  no  joke  to  say,  "That 
fellow  doesn't  know  his  own  strength."  He 
often  doesn't.  A  great  many  of  us  under- 
estimate our  mental  powers.  I  once  knew 
a  student  who  was  about  to  fail  at  the 
university  because  he  thought  himself  a 
dumbbell;   it  took  a  lot  of  work  to  show 


him  that  he  was  bright, 
but  when  he  found  it  out 
he  earned  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  key ! 

None  of  us  ever  uses 
all  his  strength.  When  we  get  into  a  jam, 
we  often  find  we  can  act  more  quickly, 
more  wisely,  more  strongly  than  we  ever 
thought  we  could.  We  have  a  "second 
wind."  Few  of  us  realize  how  much  we 
can  do  on  that  "second  wind"  because  we 
don't  run  far  enough  or  long  enough  to 
try  it  out. 

The  wise  man  will  remember  that  he  is 
mortal.  We  so  often  forget  that  the  uni- 
verse is  bigger  and  older  than  we  are.  Only 
the  fool  says,  "I  am  master  of  my  fate,  I 
am  captain  of  my  soul,"  because  we  are 
not.  The  world  in  which  we  live  is  stronger 
than  we  can  ever  be ;  and,  above  and  beyond 
that,  God  is  the  master  and  the  captain. 

We  are  so  likely  to  forget  that  we  are 
pretty  small  potatoes  in  a  rather  big  patch. 
We  forget  that  we  live  only  70  years  on  this 
earth  at  best  and  that  the  world  is  a  million 
years  old.  The  world,  even  this  new  nation, 
has  been  here  long  before  us  and  will  be 
here  long  after  us.  We  are  but  an  incident 
in  its  history,  and  we  may  be  a  happy  in- 
cident or  a  bad  incident.  In  Greece  they 
used  to  say,  "Let  the  peacock  look  at  its 
feet."  Peacocks  are  beautiful  birds  but  they 
have  very  ugly  feet.  As  they  walk  about, 
it  is  important  for  them  to  remember  that 
while  their  bodies  are  glorious,  they  do  have 
"feet  of  clay." 

In  Lucerne,  Switzerland,  there  is  a  very 
beautiful  footbridge  and  under  each  roof 
tree  there  is  a  panel  painted  hundreds  of 
3*ears  ago.  There  are  about  sixteen  panels 
painted  on  both  sides.  Each  picture  shows 
the  skull  of  death  at  an  important  event  of 
life.  At  the  birth  of  a  child,  death  hovers 
near.  At  the  crowning  of  a  king,  death 
stands  behind  the  throne.  At  marriage, 
death  is  a  silent  observer.  It  is  not  well  to 
think  of  death  too  often,  but  we  must  re- 
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member  that  we  shall  not  be  on  this  earth  hide  it  within  man  himself,  for  there  he 
forever.  We  must  do  what  good  we  can  in  would  never  think  to  look. 
the  world  as  soon  as  possible.  We  must  get  Each  of  us  has  a  soul,  although  we  are 
going — and  keep  going — before  death  not  always  conscious  of  it.  Yet  when  we 
catches  us.  We  need  not  fear  death  if  we  pray,  when  we  worship,  when  we  think 
have  lived  at  our  best.  If  we  have  made  a  about  the  real  facts  of  life,  we  know  that 
mess  of  our  lives  and  fail  to  get  that  there  is  something  holy  in  us.  From  that 
straightened  out  before  we  die,  if  we  have  divine  spark  come  all  our  hopes,  our  dreams, 
wasted  our  years — then  death  is  something  our  visions.  Every  man  has  high  goals 
to  fear.  even  though  he  lives  a  low  life,  and  those 
The  man  who  knows  himself  is  aware  high  goals  come  from  somewhere  and  that 
that  there  is  a  spark  of  God  in  him,  a  holy  somewhere  is  the  soul.  When  wTe  fully  real- 
spirit,  a  soul.  A  legend  has  it  that  the  gods  ize  wThat  it  means  to  have  a  bit  of  God 
wanted  to  know  where  to  hide  the  secret  within  us,  then  we  seek  to  make  our  lives 
of  immortality  and  the  good  life  so  that  a  suitable  temple  for  God  to  dwell  in. 
man   would   not   find   it.    They   decided   to  Let's   not  kid  ourselves.   Let's  look  into 

Fourth  Sunday  of  the  Month 

Theme:  Know  Thyself 

Call  to  Worship:  "God  is  a  Spirit  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship 
Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

Hymn  :  "Now  the  Day  Is  Over"  (Hymnal,  Army  and  Navy,  No.  170) 

Scripture  Reading:  II  Samuel  12:1-13 

Prayer:  by  leader 

Hymn  :  "He  Leadeth  Me"  (Hymnal,  No.  450) 

Offering  and  Announcements 

Talk  based  on  "YOU  GOT  TO  GET  YOUR  SECOND  WIND !" 

Questions  for  Discussion  : 

1.  Hozv  trite  is  it  that  "your  sins  zvill  find  you  out"? 

2.  Hozv  can  a  person  "really  know  himself'? 

3.  Many  people  seem  to  "get  away  with  murder."  Is  this  really  true? 
Comment  on  it. 

4.  In  the  above  talk,  it  is  implied  that  a  nation  as  zvell  as  an  individual 
must  follozv  the  same  lazirs  of  knozving  itself.  Illustrate  from  the  Bible  and 
also  from  the  contemporary  history  hozv  important  this  is,  and  hozv  the 
sins  of  a  nation  bring  on  its  destruction. 

Hymn:  "Soldiers  of  Christ,  Arise"  (Hymnal,  No.  441) 

Benediction  :  "Now  unto  Him  who  is  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only 
just  and  all-wise  God,  be  glory  and  honor,  dominion  and  power,  now  and 
forever.  Amen." 
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the  mirror  of  truth  and  see  ourselves  as  we 
really  are.  A  friend  of  mine  wrote  a  great 
play  called  "The  Scarecrow,"  and  it  had  a 
long  run  in  New  York.  In  the  play  a  witch 
in  Massachusetts  turned  the  scarecrow  into 
an  English  lord.  She  sent  him  into  the 
household  of  some  hated,  pompous  friends 
as  a  travesty  on  their  way  of  life.  But  the 
scarecrow  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful  girl. 

One  day  he  looked  into  the  mirror  of 
truth  and  saw  that  which  others  could  not 
see,  that  he  was  truly  just  a  scarecrow. 
He  was  mortified  and  humbled.  He  cried 
out  for  death.  "How  can  anyone  love  me, 
a  scarecrow?  What  a  farce  I  am!"  Ac- 
cording to  the  story,  because  of  his  humil- 
ity, because  he  recognized  his  true  self,  he 
became  a  man  indeed. 

A  man  who  is  a  scarecrow  and  will  not 
admit  it  is  doomed  always  to  be  a  scare- 
crow, a  bunch  of  straw  dressed  in  old 
clothes.  But  when  a  man  realizes  he  is  a 
scarecrow  and  wants  to  be  something  bet- 
ter, something  finer,  be  a  real  man,  a  man 
filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  then  he  be- 
comes a  man  in  truth. 

Jesus  is  our  measure  of  truth.  As  we 
measure  ourselves  by  the  standard  of  Jesus, 
we  get  a  true  picture  of  our  strengths  and 


weaknesses,  of  our  mortality  and  divinity. 

At  least  two  thousand  years  before  Christ, 
there  was  a  temple  in  Greece  which  had 
painted  in  gold  letters  the  words,  "Know 
thyself."  It  became  the  motto  of  all  the 
youth  in  Greece.  Greece  triumphed  and 
became  the  greatest  nation  in  history,  until 
men  forgot  this  motto.  The  very  nation  be- 
came ignorant  of  itself,  and  kidded  itself, 
and  the  inevitable  tragedy  of  self-ignorance 
followed.  That  has  been  true  of  many  na- 
tions. Let  us  pray  it  will  not  be  true  of  ours. 

When  the  Harkness  Tower  was  built  to 
house  Yale  students,  the  ancient  Greek 
motto  was  carved  upon  it.  "Know  thyself" 
is  considered  the  greatest  need  of  youth 
today.  In  it  is  the  hope  of  the  individual  for 
success.  In  it  is  the  stability  and  assurance 
of  the  whole  nation.  Jesus  sought  always 
to  know  himself,  and  after  His  baptism  He 
went  up  into  the  wilderness  for  forty  days 
and  nights  to  be  alone.  Likewise,  when  He 
felt  Himself  getting  lost  among  the  crowds, 
He  went  off  early  in  the  morning  to  look 
His  God  in  the  eye  and  see  reflected  there 
Himself. 

Just  so  must  we  today  get  on  our  knees 
and  seek,  with  God's  help,  to  find  our- 
selves. 
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The  Personal  Test:  Will  doing  it  make  me  a  better  or  worse  Christian? 

The  Social   Test:  Will   doing   it   influence   others   to   be    better  or  worse   Christians? 

The  Practical  Test:  Will  doing  it  likely  bring  desirable  or  undesirable  results? 

The  Universal  Test:  Suppose  everyone  did  it? 

The  Scriptural  Test:  Is  it  expressly  forbidden  in  the  Word  of  Cod? 

The  Stewardship  Test:  Will  doing  it  involve  a  waste  of  Cod's  talents  invested  in  me? 

The  Missionary  Test:  Will  doing  it  likely  help  or  hinder  the  progress  of  the  Kingdom 

of  Cod  on  earth? 
The  Character  Test:  Will  doing  it  make  me  stronger  or  weaker  morally? 
The  Family  Test:  Will  doing  it  bring  credit  or  dishonor  to  my  family? 
The  Publicity  Test:  Would  I  be  willing  for  my  friends  to  know  about  it? 
The  Common  Sense  Test:  Is  it  good,  plain,  everyday,  ordinary,  common  "hoss"  sense? 
— Ch.  Thomas  Eugene  West,  in  the  "Watchman-Examiner" 
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Woa  Ok! 

By  J.  GEORGE  FREDMAN 


ALL  organizations  want  to  expand.  But 
there's  one  thing-  we  veterans  don't 
want !  We  don't  want  to  expand  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  third  world  war.  The  first  and 
foremost  objective  of  peacetime  veteran 
activity  is  to  exert  influence  of  men  who 
know   war — against  war   happening   again. 

That  is  why  we  must  drive  home — to  our 
families,  friends  and  neighbors — the  lesson 
behind  the  war  crimes  trials  in  Nuremberg, 
Germany.  It  is  the  most  costly  lesson  in 
history:  how  freedom  was  lost  and  the 
misery  of  war  forced  on  a  peace-hungry 
world.  The  whole  bitter  story  is  told  with 
forceful  clarity  and  long-range  wisdom  by 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson 
in  his  recent  opening  address  to  the  War- 
Crimes  Tribunal.  His  speech  should  be 
branded  into  the  minds  of  all  Americans. 

His  is  no  dry  and  de-humanized  lawyer's 
brief.  On  the  contrary,  it  expresses — as 
nearly  as  words  can — the  horror  and  loath- 
ing which  decent  people  feel  for  the  Nazi 
"super-men"  cowering  finally  before  the 
bar  of  justice.  These  were  our  enemies. 
Their  atrocious  crimes  against  the  human 
race  know  no  parallel  in  history. 

But,  as  Justice  Jackson  points  out,  the 
end  product  of  the  war  crimes  trials  must 
be  more  than  revenge.  That  will  not 
awaken  the  dead,  or  make  crippled  bodies 
whole  again.  The  end  product  must  be  a 
universal  understanding  of  how  war  is 
fomented  and  a  universal  vigilance. 

Actually,  terrorism  coupled  with  racial, 
religious  and  class  hatreds  were  the  chief 
weapons  of  the  Nazis,  both  in  their  rise  to 
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power  inside  German}?-  and  in  their  aggres- 
sion abroad.  Attacks  against  the  Christian 
church,  against  free  labor  and  against  the 
Jews  were  essential  strategy  in  their  foul 
conspiracy.  Justice  Jackson  further  said  in 
his  address :  "The  conspirators  devised  and 
carried  out  a  s}'stematic  and  relentless  re- 
pression of  all  Christian  sects  and  churches 
to  remove  every  moderating  influence 
among  the  German  people  and  to  put  its 
population  on  a  total  war  footing."  Per- 
secution of  the  Jews  was  part  of  the  same 
blue-print. 

It  is  not  pleasant  for  peace-loving  Amer- 
icans to  face  the  evidence  which  the  war 
crimes  trial  is  unfolding.  But  let  us  not 
make  the  mistake,  as  too  many  did  before 
the  war,  of  averting  our  eyes  from  painful 
facts.  They  will  be  faithful  guides  in  the 
solemn  task  which  lies  before  us — to 
cement  the  American  unity  of  all  races 
and  creeds  within  our  nation;  to  make 
international  unity  a  working  proposition, 
and  to  preserve  this  hard-won  peace.  Let 
the  17,000,000  veterans  of  World  Wars  I 
and  II  show  the  way. 
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General    Secretary,    Service    Men's    Christian    League 


"f||HE    success    of    the    Service     Men's 

|_  Christian  League  is  due  to  the  prayers 
of  those  at  home  who  are  near  to  the  hearts 
of  the  members,  to  the  efforts  and  co- 
operation of  the  members  themselves,  and 
to  the  Christian  leaders  and  denominations 
sponsoring-  the  SMCL." 

With  these  words  the  officers  of  SMCL 
unit  of  the  USS  St.  Louis  analyze  their 
success.  Chaplain  James  C.  Connolly  is 
the  advisor  and  the  officers  include :  Earl 
Greenwood,  president ;  Robert  Budding, 
vice-president ;  Earl  W.  Bickel,  secretary- 
treasurer  ;  Cletus  Paul,  membership  chair- 
man ;  and  James  F.  Lewis,  fellowship 
chairman.  The  report  from  the  secretary 
gives  the  following  history : 

"Our  League  was  organized  in  May,  1945, 
by  a  group  of  Christian  fellows  on  ship- 
board brought  together  through  a  Bible 
study  class  under  the  direction  of  Chaplain 
Barr.  At  the  time  of  organizing  the  group 
as  a  SMCL  unit  we  had  an  average  at- 
tendance of  seven;  at  this  date  the  average 
is  30,  with  19  active  memberships  and  2 
associate  memberships. 

"Meetings  are  held  twice  a  week,  Sunday 
and  Wednesday  evenings.  With  the  aid  of 
Chaplain  Connolly  the  League  unit  has  be- 
come of  great  interest  and  benefit  to  us. 
Programs  of  Christian  fellowship,  worship, 
instruction,  guidance,  assistance  in  prepara- 
tion for  Sunday  morning  divine  services  has 
all  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  the  group." 
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Under  present  peacetime  conditions,  ac- 
tivities of  local  SMCL  units  may  be  more 
varied  than  they  could  have  been  under 
the  pressure  of  war.  Probably  the  most 
outstanding  story  we  have  received  in  many 
wreeks  comes  to  us  from  Norman  G.  Heil, 
secretary,  and  Chaplain  Lee  V.  Kliewer 
of  the  SMCL  unit  of  the  56th  Air  Depot 
Group,  Harmon  Field,  Guam.  At  least  27 
different  League  units  on  Guam  came  to  a 
rally  sponsored  by  this  SMCL  unit.  How 
successful  it  was  can  be  determined  from 
the  report.  Our  hats  off  to  the  leaders  and 
members :  Cpl.  Ed  Johnson,  president ; 
Sgt.  James  Knight,  program  chairman; 
Cpl.  Freeman  Lewis,  social  committee 
chairman.  Here  is  the  report : 

"We  out  here  in  the  Pacific  may  be  far 
from  home  but  certainly  not  far  from  Christ. 
The  SMCL  unit  at  Harmon  Field,  Guam, 
under  the  leadership  of  Chaplain  Lee  V. 
Kliewer  has  been  very  active  within  the 
limits  of  this  base  for  more  than  a  year, 
but  as  we  expanded  there  was  an  increased 
desire  by  the  members  for  a  unification  of 
all  such  Christian  organizations  on  Guam. 
At  first  it  seemed  like  an  impossible  task; 
an  all-day  rally  that  would  include  several 
hundred  men,  especially  under  the  condi- 
tions of  poor  transportation  and  the  uncer- 
tainty  of  the   response   of  other   Leagues. 

"However,   all  the  men  of  this   League 
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unit  met  and  determined  to  make  the  pro- 
posed rally  a  success  despite  the  many  ob- 
stacles and  each  member  volunteered  to 
serve  as  one  of  the  committees. 

"The  Membership  and  Publicity  Com- 
mittee contacted  the  local  Armed  Forces 
Radio  Station  and  had  daily  announcements 
made  of  the  rally -for  an  entire  week.  Post- 
ers were  made  and  displayed  at  all  units 
and  signs  were  posted  to  direct  vehicles  to 
the  Chapel.  The  Provost  Marshal  was  con- 
tacted for  the  co-operation  of  the  Military 
Police  in  directing-  men  to  the  Chapel  and 
to  guide  the  vehicles  into  prepared  parking 
lots.  The  Reception  Committee  welcomed 
all  men  and  had  all  present  sign  the  regis- 
ter. Identification  tags  were  furnished  to 
acquaint  the  men  with  one  another.  The 
Social  Committee  had  the  tremendous  task 
of  acquiring  food  for  a  buffet  supper  for 
an  estimated  four  hundred  men.  Bargains 
were  made  with  bakeries,  ice  cream  plants, 
mess  halls  and  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
for  food.  They  received  the  co-operation  of 
all  and  with  members  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  as  Hostesses  managed  to  provide  a 


buffet  supper.  The  Program  Committee  had 
representatives  from  all  branches  of  the 
service  for  a  continuous  seven-hour  pro- 
gram. 

"All  the  preparations  were  completed  for 
the  Service  Men's  Christian  League  Rally 
at  our  new  chapel  on  •  the  morning  of 
October  21st.  The  men  began  to  arrive  well 
in  advance  of  the  2  :00  starting  time  by  all 
means  imaginable.  Marines,  sailors,  soldiers, 
all  with  the  same  interests  at  heart  met  one 
another  for  the  first  time  in  the  Chapel 
Garden  during  the  informal  reception.  Offi- 
cers of  the  various  Leagues  were  introduced 
to  each  other  and  invariably  discussed  the 
activities  and  problems  arising  in  their  own 
group.  The  theme  of  the  Rally  was  'Living 
Christ'  and  started  promptly  at  2 :00  when 
the  chapel  chimes  sounded  for  the  first 
meeting  of  the  day.  Chaplain  Kliewer  and 
our  able  President  Ed  Johnson  acknowl- 
edged the  presence  of  all  the  groups  and  ex- 
plained that  the  purpose  of  the  Rally  was  to 
unite  all  Christian  men  and  Christian  groups 
on  the  Island  of  Guam. 

"The  opening  Worship  Service  began  at 


The  men  who  comprise  the  Service  Men's  Christian  League  unit  of  the  "U.S.S.  St.  Louis"  with 
their  sponsor  (front  row,  left)  Chaplain  James  C.  Connolly.  (For  full  details  see  story  on  page  40) 
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3  :00  and  was  led  by  Cpl.  Campbell  of  the 
Air  Corps  who  started  the  Service  with 
'Onward  Christian  Soldiers.'  Chaplain 
Schmidtke  from  the  29th  Bomb  Group 
spoke  on  'The  Meaning  of  the  Living 
Christ'  and  created  a  lively  interest  among 
the  men.  Next  Came  an  interlude  of  30 
minutes,  and  those  present  gathered  in  the 
Chapel  Garden  to  discuss  the  sermon,  and 
exchange  greetings.  The  Vesper  Hour  be- 
gan at  4  :30,  and  featured  musical  numbers 
provided  by  the  various  groups.  There  were 
more  numbers  volunteered  than  the  time 
allowed. 

"After  the  vespers  came  time  for  supper, 
served  on  the  lawn  surrounding  the  Chapel 
with  the  Red  Cross  girls  assisting.  There 
was  more  than  enough  for  all  and  the  re- 
mainder provided  a  'snack'  after  the  last 
service  in  the  evening.  At  6:00  the  men 
filed  back  into  our  new  Chapel  for  the 
scheduled  Hymn  Sing  of  requested  favorites. 
Chaplain  Kliewer  led  the  singing  and  the 
sound  of  the  400  male  voices  blended  in  old 
familiar  hymns  was  something  seldom  ex- 
perienced. The  group  discussion  followed 
and  had  to  be  confined  to  three  representa- 
tives because  of  the  large  congregation  and 
presented  the  topic  'How  Has  Your  Spir- 
itual Life  Been  Influenced  While  in  the 
Service  ?'  It  was  a  timely  topic  and  brought 
out  many  points  that  stimulated  thought. 
The  final  portion  of  the  program  was  led 
by  Lt.  Doughty,  a  representative  of  the 
Engineer  Corps. 

"The  sincere  interest  displayed  seemed 
to  mount  steadily  as  the  day  progressed 
and  wras  certainly  brought  out  in  the  Testi- 
mony Period.  Men  stood  up  and  told  the 
reasons  why  they  were  'Living  Christ'  and 
the  number  of  men  who  had  come  to  Christ 
while  in  the  service  was  amazingly  high. 
Chaplain  Phillips  of  the  144th  Naval  Con- 
struction Battalion  concluded  the  day  of 
true  inspiration  with  a  talk  on  'How  to 
Live  Christ.'  It  was  the  end  of  a  day  and 
an  experience  that  we  will  all  remember. 


Men  smiled  with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
many  new  friends  in  the  fellowship  of 
Christ.  A  sincere  desire  was  expressed  by 
all  to  make  these  SMCL  Rallies  a  monthly 
meeting  with  a  new  location  and  a  new 
SMCL  sponsoring  it  each  month." 

*poctn  info  One 

When  the  SMCL  was  organized  in  1942, 
it  was  the  hope  of  the  leaders  that  under 
the  name  "Service  Men's  Christian  League" 
could  come  all  Protestant  activity  in  the 
armed  forces  that  were  of  a  religious  na- 
ture. For  that  reason  the  World's  Christian 
Endeavor  Union  joined  in  sponsoring  the 
League  and  support  has  been  received  from 
almost  all  Protestant  agencies. 

At  Fort  Sheridan,  111.,  there  was  a  con- 
solidation of  four  groups  to  form  the 
SMCL  unit.  We  are  glad  that  the  Service 
Men's  Christian  League  could  become  the 
instrument  to  unite  this  Protestant  work. 
The  report  from  this  unit  was  written  by 
Cpl.  Raymond  L.  Holly,  general  secretary, 
and  approved  by  Chaplain  David  A.  Nel- 
son. 

"During  the  month  of  October,  1945, 
several  Christian  activities  started  spon- 
taneously among  the  men  stationed  at  Fort 
Sheridan.  One  was  a  Bible  study  class, 
which  met  in  Chapel  No.  2  each  Wednesday 
after  the  evening  service.  Another  was  the 
gospel  team,  which  conducted  evangelistic 
services  in  different  churches  in  the  vicinity. 
Another  was  an  interest  in  special  pro- 
grams, and  a  participation  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  them,  such  as,  special  programs  of 
a  Christian  nature,  which  would  be  suitable 
for  presentation  in  the  chapel.  And  another 
activity  was  the  Pocket  Testament  League. 

"These  four  were  not  formal  or  restricted 
— they  were  not  so  much  groups  as  activi- 
ties, entirely  in  agreement  with  the  growing 
dynamic  emphasis  in  the  church.  Since  these 
different  activities  are  actually  only 
different  expressions  of  a  desire  to  serve 
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the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  they  centered  around 
the  Wednesday  evening  chapel  service.  On 
November  7,  1945,  the  group  voted  to  form 
an  SMCL  unit,  but  due  to  practical  diffi- 
culties, this  was  not  completed  until  Novem- 
ber 28,  1945.  The  Post  Chaplain  had  granted 
the  group  the  entire  Wednesday  evening 
meeting,  which  is  now  a  Laymen's  Service, 
being  conducted  by  soldiers. 

"In  forming  the  SMCL  unit,  none  of  the 
four  constituent  parts  loses  its  freedom  of 
action.  Each  activity  chooses  its  own  sec- 
retary in  its  own  manner.  The  four  secre- 
taries of  the  activities  are :  Bible  study 
department,  Pvt.  Arthur  Veith  (vice- 
president,  SMCL)  ;  gospel  team  department, 
Cpl.  Kenneth  Larson  (president,  SMCL)  ; 
special  program  department,  Cpl.  William 
Phillips;  Pocket  Testament  League  depart- 
ment, Cpl.  Raymond  Holly." 

For  League  units  to  succeed  during  the 
postwar  period  they  must  plan  for  more 
than  the  weekly  discussion  session.  SMCL 
units  can  take  the  initiative  in  providing 
social  and  recreational  activities  for  their 
members. 

For  instance,  the  report  from  Cpl.  Roy 
H.  Baxter,  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Hickman  Field  SMCL  unit,  indicates  such 
possibilities :  "Recent  social  activities  of  the 
group  include  a  Fellowship  Tour  of  the 
Island  of  Oahu,  Territory  of  Hawaii.  The 
big  coming  event  is  a  Fellowship  Banquet 
with  the  John  Rodgers  Field  SMCL  unit. 
The  Hickam  SMCL  unit  makes  up  most 
of  the  chapel  choir,  provides  the  nucleus 
of  the  Bible  study  class,  furnishes  ushers 
for  the  chapel  services,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  establishing  a  Prayer  Room  in 
the  chapel.  Chaplain  William  M.  Brown 
is  now  serving  as  unit  sponsor." 

The  following  officers  of  this  unit  were 
installed  by  Chaplain  William  L>  Reed, 
Deputy  Division  Chaplain,  Pacific  Division, 
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BIBLE    READINGS   FOR   THE    MONTH 

{From  the  American  Bible  Society  Calendar) 
Day  Book  Chapter 

1.  John    1:1-51 

2.  John    2:1-3:36 

3.  John 5:1-47 

4.  John    6:1-51 

5.  John    6:52-7:36 

6.  John 7:37-8:32 

7.  John 8:33-59 

8.  John 9:1-41 

9.  John 10:1-42 

10.  John    .• 11:1-57 

11.  John 12:1-43 

12.  John    12:44-50;   13:1-30 

13.  John 13:31-14:30 

14.  Isaiah.  .9:18;    Psalms   24:7   Palm  Sunday 

15.  John 15:1-27 

16.  John    16:1-33 

17.  John 17:1-26 

1 8.  John    1 8  :'l  -40 

19.  John    19:1-42  Good   Friday 

20.  Isaiah 40:1-14;  53:1-12 

21.  John 20:1-31   Easter  Sunday 

22.  John 21:1-25 

23.  Isaiah     55:1-56:8 

24.  Isaiah     ...61:1-62:12 

25.  Psalms    .90,    91 

26.  Psalms 95,  98 

27.  Psalms 100,  103 

28.  Psalms 119:1-16,  97-105,   129-135 

29.  Psalms .  .  .  .  .  121,  122,  123,   124 

30.  Psalms   .  .  . 143,  144 


Air  Transport  Command :  President,  Cpl. 
Emmett  Coons,  a  prospective  minister  from 
Wisconsin ;  vice-president,  Cpl.  Victor 
Wine,  another  budding  minister  from 
Idaho;  secretary-treasurer,  Cpl.  Roy 
Baxter,    from    Oklahoma,    choir    director, 


By  CHAPLAIN  FRANKLIN  P.  COLE 


A  Chaplain 

looks  at  j n P r n 


p^  Vignettes  of  our  victory  as 
seen  from  the  Nipponese  angle 


Note:  In  this  letter  to  the  editor,  Chaplain 
Cole,  whose  ship  is  the  U.  S.  S.  Cumberland 
Sound,  describes  his  impressions  of  Tokyo  and 
Yokohama  as  they  appeared  on  the  day  he  wrote, 
September  10,  1945. 

OUR  ship  entered  Tokyo  Bay  with  Ad- 
miral Badger's  advance  task  force.  We 
were  all  at  our  battle  stations  for  more 
than  four  hours  while  approaching  and 
entering  the  bay,  for  it  was  ?iot  known  what 
shore  battery  or  kamakazi  or  drifting  mine 
might  show  a  sudden  interest  in  our  "Pride 
of  the  Pacific."  The  first  day  and  night 
were  filled  with  watchful  waiting,  but 
happily  nothing  happened.  The  following 
day  (August  29)  Admiral  Halsey  and  his 
hattlewagons  steamed  into  the  bay,  and  we 
found  their  company  most  welcome  and 
consoling. 

Our  squadrons  of  seaplanes  flew  up  from 
Okinawa  on  August  30th — the  day  that 
General  MacArthur  arrived  in  Yokohama. 
Since  that  date  a  number  of  our  officers 
and  men  have  been  ashore,  planning  the 
reconstruction  of  the  seaplane  base  at 
Yokosuka.  They  have  found  well-protected 
hangers  tunnelled  into  the  hillsides,  as  well 
as  many  varieties  of  undamaged  Jap  planes, 
including  hundreds  of  unused  "suicide 
planes."  Fortunately  for  us,  the  Japanese 
did  not  fight  to  their  last  plane  or  their 
last  man. 

On  Sunday,  September  2,  after  holding 
divine   services  on  three  warships,   I   was 
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lucky  enough  to  get  a  boat  to  take  me  over 
to  the  U.  S.  S.  Missouri,  where  the  sur- 
render had  just  been  signed.  Nimitz  and 
Halsey  were  aboard,  but  MacArthur  had 
just  left.  It  was  thrilling  to  stand  on  the 
deck  where  the  mighty  of  many  nations 
had  just  written  "finis"  to  another  tragic 
chapter  of  world  history. 

Yesterday,  one  of  the  few  sunny  days  we 
have  had  here,  a  group  of  us  flew  over 
this  whole  area.  The  fishing  villages,  like 
Sanuki  and  Futtsu,  were  undamaged  by 
bombs.  From  the  air  the  villages  looked 
like  rows  of  doll-houses,  closely  packed 
together  on  narrow,  crooked  streets.  Along 
the  country  roads  we  could  see  several 
people  riding  bicycles  and  a  few  pushing 
cumbersome  carts.  We  saw  no  automobiles 
and  only  two  or  three  trucks  which  may 
have  been  American. 

We  View  Tokyo 

Tokyo  was  a  dead  city.  Even  among  the 
buildings  still  standing,  like  the  Municipal 
Buildings,  commercial  and  apartment 
houses,  life  had  apparently  disappeared. 
Area  after  area  of  the  city  could  be  likened 
to  the  ruins  of  the  once  proud  Babylon 
where  now  "the  lone  and  level  sands 
stretch  far  away."  And  I  thought  of  what 
the  prophet  Nahum  wrote  of  another  proud, 
aggressive  capital  of  antiquity:  "Nineveh 
is  destroyed;  who  will  bemoan  her?"  Yet 
my   sympathy   returned  when   I   saw  little 
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groups  of  people  standing  before  the  crimson 
ashes  which  were  probably  once  their 
homes.  How  will  the  winter  go  with  them? 

We  flew  over  the  Imperial  Palace  area 
which  was  untouched  by  bombs.  Surrounded 
by  a  deep  moat,  it  is  a  small,  beautifully 
landscaped  island.  But  the  low,  gray  wooden . 
buildings  look  like  a  series  of  common 
sheds  from  the  air— a  disappointment  to 
anyone  looking  for  imperial  splendor. 

Today  I  went  with  a  Jewish  group  from 
our  ship  to  their  New  Year's  Day  service 
in  the  Japanese  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Yokohama.  There  I  met  the  Protestant, 
Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish  chaplains  of 
the  11th  Corps,  8th  Army;  all  three  of  the 
chaplains  have  their  offices  side  by  side  in 
the  church.  (So  go  our  interfaith  contacts, 
the  most  pleasant  part  of  our  work.)  The 
church  which  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  organized  in  modern  Japan  was 
founded  in  1872.  The  minister,  the  Rev. 
Rempi  Watanabi,  received  his  theological 
training  in  Richmond,  Va.  He  speaks  Eng- 
lish fluently  (with  a  Southern  accent),  and 
works  several  hours  every  day  as  inter- 
preter for  the  8th  Army.  He  said  that  his 
congregation  met  regularly  throughout  the 
war,  but  after  the  fire  raids  began  most  of 
his  parish  of  1,100  members  were  scattered. 

We  walk  down  the  street  and  see  a 
peddler  who  has  spread  out  his  wares  of 
shoestrings,  fishing  lines,  needles  and  mis- 
cellaneous articles  on  the  sidewalk;  his 
trade  is  brisk.  In  a  building  that  has  the 
front  burned  out,  a  "drug  store"  selling  only 
a  few  medicines  (including  headache 
powders)  has  begun  its  limited  operations. 
There  is  the  "New  Taxi  Co."  with  signs 
that  once  lured  foreign  tourists  with  "com- 
fortable cars,  skillful  chauffeurs,  reasonable 
rates."  Today  two  barefoot  Japs  use  the 
taxi  offices   to   split  and  pile  up  kindling. 

As  our  boat  was  leaving  the  dock,  the 
Army  was  lined  up  for  chow  along  the 
waterfront.  About  fifty  Japanese,  mostly 
women   and   children,    were    sitting   in   an 


open  shed  near  by,  their  wistful  eyes  beg- 
ging for  scraps.  A  soldier  threw  an  empty 
tin  can  into  the  water ;  a  Japanese  boy  dove 
in  after  it,  hoping  to  get  a  bit  of  food. 
Returning  to  our  ship,  we  saw  a  more 
heartening  sight.  Scores  of  picturesque 
sampans,  with  full  sails  to  the  wind,  were 
harvesting  the  wan.  And  their  catches 
seemed  to  be  good.  We  waved  to  some  of 
the  men  and  boys  as  we  passed  and  they 
waved  back.  So  soon  can  ex-enemies  be- 
come neighbors. 

The  Road  Back 

The  road  back  to  Japan,  even  to  the 
elemental  necessities  of  existence,  will  be  a 
long,  hard  road.  She  cannot  hope  to  become 
a  world-power  again,  at  least  in  our  life- 
time. She  recklessly  squandered  the  savings 
of  many  generations,  her  resources  are 
depleted,  her  cities  in  ruins,  her  commerce 
even  between  her  own  towns  and  islands 
paralyzed.  But  withal,  her  people  are  in- 
telligent and  ingenious,  industrious  and 
long-suffering.  The  ones  who  have  already 
survived  long  years  of  war,  if  they  survive 
this  winter,  will  probably  put  their  national 
house  in  order,  though  a  humble  house  it 
will  be.  No  longer  will  there  be  sane 
thoughts  of  "Hakko  Ichiu"  (bringing  the 
eight  corners  of  the  world  under  one 
Japanese  roof)  ;  a  more  realistic  ambition 
will  be  to  put  a  roof  over  every  Japanese 
head. 

I  hope  that  what  I  saw  today  in  church 
will  set  the  tone  for  the  new  Japan  as  well 
as  the  new  America.  Within  the  walls  of 
that  church,  made  possible  by  Christian  mis- 
sionary education  and  generosity,  worship 
Jew  and  Gentile,  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
American  and  Japanese.  All  worship  the 
God  and  Father  of  all  men  and  nations.  All 
pray  for  mercy,  forgiveness  and  guidance. 
And  all  meet,  at  least  while  in  the  House 
of  God,  with  good  will  in  their  hearts. 
Doesn't  America  need  that  spirit  of  faith 
and  good  will  as  much  as  Japan? 
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The  following  books,  reviewed  by  The  Link's 
editor,  may  be  purchased  at  any  bookstore  or 
ordered  direct  from  the  publishers.  But,  as  an 
additional  service  to  our  readers,  the  Service 
Men's  Christian  League  will  do  your  bookshopping 
for  you  if  desired.  Upon  receipt  of  the  price 
quoted,  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you,  postpaid,  any 
of  the  volumes  listed  or  any  others  not  readily 
obtainable  where  you  are. 

SOLDIERS  OF  GOD.  By  Christopher 
Cross.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $2.75. 

»  Here  is  the  "official"  biography  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  Chaplains  Corps,  that  gallant 
host  of  8,000  ministers,  rabbis  and  priests 
who  made  history  for  themselves  and  reli- 
gion in  World  War  II.  It  is  thrillingly  told, 
in  collaboration  with  Major  General  Wm. 
R.  Arnold,  former  Chief  of  Army  Chaplains, 
by  the  author  who  gave  us  My  Fighting 
Congregation. 

For  the  most  part,  Soldiers  of  God  deals 
with  combat  chaplains,  and  it  is  replete 
with  story  after  story  of  the  heroism  of 
those  brave  men  of  God  who  were  your  com- 
panions on  a  hundred  battlefields,  defying 
shells  and  bombs  and  machine-gun  slugs  to 
bring  you  the  strength  that  comes  from 
faith. 

CALLING  MEN  FOR  THE  MINISTRY. 
By  Hampton  Adams.  The  Bethany  Press, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  $1.50. 

»  Many  hundreds  of  men  in  service  have 
written  us  that  they  are  giving  serious 
consideration  to  the  ministry  as  a  lifework. 
We  seldom  run  an  article  dealing  with  this 
matter  without  receiving  a  number  of  letters 
asking  for  information  as  to  the  require- 
ments of  and  the  opportunities  offered  by 
this  field  of  holy  endeavor. 

In  this  little  volume*  you  have  all  the 
answers.  Written  by  the  pastor  of  Union 
Avenue    Christian    Church,    St.    Louis,    it 
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makes  no  claim  to  being  "objective";  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  warmly  biased,  the  enthu- 
siastic recommendation  of  a  man  who  has 
given  25  years  to  the  ministry  and  who  is 
having  a  whale  of  a  good  time  in  it. 

The  first  chapter  alone,  "A  Moral  Equiv- 
alent of  War,"  is  worth  the  price  of  ad- 
mission. And  Chapter  10,  "What  Consti- 
tutes a  'Call'  to  the  Ministry,"  is  another 
gem,  especially  for  those  fellows  who  are 
not  quite  sure  about  the  source  of  their 
urge. 

This  book  is  no  summons  to  an  easy  life 
and  a  bed  of  roses.  It  is  just  what  the  call 
to  the  ministry  must  ever  be — a  trumpeting 
bugle-blast  to  adventure  and  sacrifice,  to 
flaming  faith  and  heroic  consecration.  Only 
the  spiritually  valiant  will  heed  it.  All 
others  may  turn  over  and  go  back  to  sleep. 

SIX  WAYS  TO  GET  A  JOB.  By  Paul 
W.  Boynton.  Harper  &  Bros.  $1.50. 

»  If  there's  anything  more  important  to 
the  GI  about  to  be  discharged  than  the 
getting  of  a  job  that  fits  his  likes  and 
needs,  we  don't  know  what  it  is.  And 
despite  all  the  advice  and  helps  supplied 
him  by  the  Veterans  Administration  and 
other  agencies,  there's  all  too  little  practical 
guidance  to  be  had. 

This  little  book  seems  to  be  just  what  the 
doctor  ordered.  It  is  written  by  a  veteran 
of  two  wars,  a  fellow  who  knows  well  what 
it  takes  to  get  oneself  into  the  right  niche. 
As  a  personnel  man  who  has  spent  many 
years  as  employment  supervisor  of  the 
Socony- Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Paul  Boynton 
knows  the  ropes. 

Among  a  great  many  other  important 
statements  the  author  makes,  consider  this : 
"There  are  jobs;  there  will  always  be  jobs. 
It  depends  on  you  whether  you  will  get 
one.  It  depends  on  the  honesty  with  which 
you  measure  your  own  abilities,  on  the 
careful  thought  with  which  you  match  your 
talents  with  the  job  you  want." 

Sounds  easy,  but  the  author  doesn't  leave 
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you  there.  He  goes  on  to  point  out  exactly 
how  to  go  about  it — how  to  write  a  letter 
of  application,  how  to  conduct  yourself  in 
an  interview,  how  to  do  the  follow  up. 

Six  Ways  to  Get  a  Job  may  well  be  the 
difference  between  success  or  failure  in 
finding  your  vocation  in  life.  We  recom- 
mend it  without  qualification. 

AMERICA  AND  THE  NEW  WORLD. 

(The  Merrick  Lectures,  1945.)  Abingdon- 

Cokesbury.  $1.50. 
» In  the  Merrick  Lectures  of  1945,  deliv- 
ered at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  we  have 
the  views  of  seven  leading  thinkers  on  inter- 
national relationships.  The  chapters  include 
"America  and  Britain"  by  Norman  Angell, 
"Germany"  by  Hans  Kohn,  "U.  S.  A.  and 
U.  S.  S.  R."  by  Bernard  Pares,  "China" 
by  Maxwell  S.  Stewart,  "Southeast  Asia" 
by  Robert  A.  Smith,  "Relations  with  Japan" 
by  Charles  Iglehart,  and  "America  and  the 
New  World"  by  Joseph  H.  Ball. 

The  authors  are  two  ace  journalists,  two 
professors,  a  statesmanlike  missionary,  a 
former  member  of  the  British  Parliament 
and  a  U.  S.  Senator.  They  offer  a  sym- 
posium that  will  inform  you  and  stimulate 
your  thinking. 

THE  STORY  OF  WOODROW  WIL- 
SON.   By    Ruth    Cranston.    Simon    & 

Schuster.  $3.50. 

»  In  one   volume,   the   first   to   tell   in   so 

concentrated  compass   Wilson's   whole   life 

and  whole  work,  we  have  here  great  political 

drama  presented  in  warmly  human  terms. 

Airs.   Cranston  says  in  her  Foreword  that 

her  purpose  is  "to  present  in  a  single  volume 

the    life    and    achievements    of    Woodrow 

Wilson,  with  emphasis  upon  that  part  of  his 

life  which  has  special  significance  now :  his 

fight  for  peace,  and  his  pioneer  work  for 

world    security    and    world    organization." 

She    succeeds    beautifully    in    doing    just 

■  that.    When    she    says    that    "every    tenet 

(Wilson)   fought  for  is  being  welded  into 


our  lives  today;  the  present  peace  rests 
upon  the  principles  he  laid  down  in  1919," 
she  proceeds  to  lay  side  by  side  the  issues 
then  and  now,  showing  their  inter-relation. 
Whatever  your  present  feeling  about 
Wilson's  place  and  prominence  in  world 
history,  you  won't  put  this  book  down  with- 
out sharing  some  of  the  author's  feeling, 
imparted  in  her  closing  sentences :  "  T  am 
going,'  said  the  boy  Woodrow,  'to  be  a 
great  statesman.'  He  was." 

THE  NEW  VETERAN.  By  Charles  G. 

Bolte.  Rcynal  &  Hitchcock.  $2. 
»  From  time  to  time  we  have  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  in  these  pages  about  veterans' 
organizations.  Now  comes  this  penetrating 
book  by  the  founder  and  present  chairman 
of  the  largest  of  the  new  groups  springing 
up  to  enlist  veterans  of  World  War  II. 

Charles  Bolte  lost  a  leg  at  El  Alamein, 
and  came  back  to  America  in  1943  "to 
continue  working  for  what  we  fought  for." 
This  book  tells  the  story  of  the  genesis  of 
the  American  Veterans  Committee.  But  it 
does  more.  It  discusses  with  gratifying 
clarity  and  gloves-off  forthrightness  the 
needs  and  bitternesses  and  yearnings  of  to- 
day's veterans.  He  is  tough  on  the  American 
Legion,  swings  a  hefty  right  at  the  Veterans 
Administration,  and  takes  some  healthy 
pokes  at  anything  and  anybody  who'  stands 
in  the  way  of  giving  every  GI  his  just  dues. 

The  AVC,  Bolte  makes  plain,  is  not  de- 
signed as  a  pressure  group  only  for  vet- 
erans' selfish  desires,  but  the  common  wel- 
fare. Again  and  again  he  insists  that  vet- 
erans must  be  citizens  first  and  veterans 
second.  He  keeps  his — and  the  AVC's — 
attention  focused  on  the  great  ends  of  peace, 
freedom  and  prosperity. 

Whether  you  go  along  with  the  American 
Veterans  Committee  or  not,  you  will  profit 
by  a  careful  reading  of  this  realistic  idealist. 
He's  a  fellow  whose  pen  is  just  as  devastat- 
ing as  was  his  carbine,  and  no  enemy  shell 
is   likely   to    send  him    running   for   cover. 


First  Patient  (waiting  in  doctor's  office)  : 
"How  do  you  do  ?  I'm  aching-  from  neuritis." 

Second  Patient:  "Glad  to  meet  you.  I'm 
Thompson  from  Chicago." 

Chaplain  (calling  upon  soldiers  in  the 
guard  house)  :  "Is  there  any  way  in  which 
I  can  be  helpful  to  you  men?  If  so,  I  wish 
you'd  tell  me." 

Prisoner :  "Yes,  Sir.  Leave  the  door  open 
as  you  go  out." 

Tired  of  C  and  K  rations,  a  resourceful 
private  on  Guam  managed,  in  his  own  way, 
to  come  by  two  chickens.  Unfortunately,  as 
he  was  returning  with  his  prize,  he  ran  head 
on  into  the  chaplain.  "Where  did  you  get 
the    fowl?"    asked    the    chaplain    sharply. 

"Shot  'em,  Sir,"  answered  the  doughboy. 
Then  at  the  chaplain's  dubious  look,  he 
added  quickly,  "Had  to,  Sir,  in  self-defense." 

Two  very  green  Irishmen,  Pat  and  Mike, 
had  just  arrived  from  South  Ireland,  and 
as  yet,  were  not  acquainted  with  our  traffic 
signals.  They  were  waiting  at  an  inter- 
section' for  the  red  light  to  turn  green, 
when  it  suddenly  turned  from  red  to  orange. 
Everyone  but  Pat  and  Mike  rushed  across 
the  street.  The  orange  light  quickly  flashed 
to  green,  and  they  started  across.  Pat 
quipped  to  Mike,  "They  don't  give  the 
Protestants  in  this  country  much  time  to 
cross  the  streets,  do  they?" 
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First  Sailor :  "I  had  abandoned  all  hope. 
As  I  sank  for  the  third  time  my  past  life 
seemed  to  rise  before  me  in  a  series  of  grim, 
realistic  pictures." 

Second  Sailor:  "Well,  didja  happen  to 
notice  a  picture  of  me  lending  you  ten 
bucks  in  the  spring  of  1943?" 

A  new  man  was  brought  into  the  radio 
shack.  "What  can  he  do?"  said  the  Chief 
in  charge. 

"Nothing,"   said  the  man  escorting  him. 

"Good — we 'won't  have  to  break  him  in!" 

•f* 

"Your  teeth  are  like  stars,"  he  said.  And 
he  pressed  her  hand  so  white.  He  spoke 
the  truth,  for  like  the  stars,  her  teeth  come 
out  at  night. 

* 

A  young  ensign  was  walking  along  a 
street  of  a  Navy  base  when  he  passed  an 
old  chief  with  hashmarks  from  knuckles  to 
elbow.  The  chief  failed  to  salute  so  the 
ensign  decided  to  give  him  a  lesson  in 
military  discipline.  He  stopped  and  said  to 
the  chief,  "Chief,  don't  you  know  the  rules 
about  saluting  your  superior  officers?" 

The  chief  looked  him  over  carefully  for 
a  moment,  then  patted  him  on  the  shoulder 
and  said,  "Son,  you  write  home  and  tell 
your  mama  that  you  have  seen  a  real  sailor." 

♦ 

Cuthbert  had  been  listening  for  half  an 
hour  to  a  lecture  from  his  father  on  the 
evils  of  late  nights  and  the  late  risings  in 
the  morning. 

"You  will  never  amount  to  anything,"  said 
his  father,  "unless  you  turn  over  a  new  leaf. 
Remember,  it's  the  early  bird  that  catches 
the  worm!" 

"Ha,  ha!"  laughed  Cuthbert.  "How  about 
the  worm?  What  did  he  get  for  turning 
out  so  early?" 

"My  son,"  replied  the  father,  "that  worm 
hadn't  been  to  bed  all  night ;  he  was  on  his 
way  home." 
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NE  of  the  most  beautiful  stories  in  all  literature  is  told  in  the  Book  of  Ruth.  Naomi,  an 
aged  widow  living  in  Moab,  had  suffered  a  triple  bereavement  in  the  death  of  her  husband  and 
two  sons.  She  resolved  to  return  to  her  homeland  in  Judea  where  some  of  her  kinsfolk  dwelt. 
Accompanied  part  way  by  Orpah  and  Ruth,  the  widows  of  Naomi's  two  sons,  Naomi  entreated 
her  daughters-in-law  to  return  to  their  own  land  and  to  follow  her  no  longer.  At  last  Orpah  went 
back,  but  Ruth  refused  saying,  "Whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go;  thy  people  shall  be  my  people, 
and  thy  Cod  my  Cod." 

The  two  arrived  in  Bethlehem  at  the  time  of  the  harvest.  To  find  means  for  their  subsistence, 
Ruth  went  out  into  the  fields  among  the  harvesters.  When  Boaz,  the  wealthy  owner  of  the  fields, 
saw  the  stranger,  he  fell  in  love  with  her.  When  she  told  her  mother-in-law  how  kindly  the 
master  of  the  fields  had  treated  her,  Naomi  revealed  that  Boaz  was  her  late  husband's  kinsman. 
It  was  the  law  among  the  Jews  that  a  widow  should  be  married  to  the  nearest  kinsman  of  her 
husband  and  it  was  the  custom  that  the  woman  claim  this  right.  The  manner  in  which  their  love 
developed  and  their  marriage  eventuated,  is  told  in  the  Book  of  Ruth. 

The  elders  of  Bethlehem  bore  witness  joyfully  to  the  marriage  and  expressed  the  wishes  to 
Boaz  that  the  Lord  might  make  the  woman  he  had  chosen  like  Rachel  and  Leah,  who  had  built  up 
the  house  of  Israel,  and  that  he  himself  might  be  famous  in  Bethlehem.  Their  wishes  were  realized, 
for  from  Boaz  and  Ruth  descended  the  royal  house  of  David,  from  whence  came  jesus  the  Christ. 
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